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A SERMON FOR OLD AGE. 
BY RFV. 8, JUDD. 


Titus ii. 2,4.—Speak thou the things which become 
sound doctrine ; that the aged men be sober, grave, temper- 
ate, sound in faith, in charity, (love,) in patience: the aged 
women likewise, that they be in behaviour as becometh ho- 
liness, (hely women,) not false accusers, (marginal reading, 


makebates,) not given to much wine, teachers of good | 


things. 


I have been particularly requested to preach a 
sermon for Old Age, or perhaps for the Discrep- 
itudes of age ; for that period of human life which 
is ordinarily accompanied by infirmity or decay ; 
and strietly for a class of persons, whom years, 
combining, perhaps, with disease, have removed 
from what is called the stage of active life—per- 
sons who have been obliged to abandon the res- 
ponsible offices of existence, and are no longer 
executors in general affairs ; persons, ia fact, set 
aside from many a Christian service in which 
they had once delighted, who cannot often attend 
Church, or visit the poor, or minister to the af- 
flicted. For these, and such as these, I have 
been directed to preach. The case is not that of 
simple old age, but of debilitated age; ecompre- 
hending in part the phenomena so affectingly re- 
Jated in sacred writ, of the light, the natural 


sight being darkened, of desire failing, and the 


grasshopper becoming a burden. 

I was to say aword at once of duty and of 
hope ;—what obligations devolve to this condi- 
uon of life, what incentives may still animate the 


bosom, what there is, in brief, for such persons | 


to do, and wha: to enjoy. 

The fault of Old Age is querulousness ; its 
raisfortune, childishness ; its crown is wisdom, 
and its prerogative, advice ; its necessity is rest. 


The ideal of this period is indicated by the | 
word green ; and so we speak of a green old age; | 


a pleasant allusion to the fields and woods, when 
we see the grass and the trees preserving the 
vividness of their color too late in season. The 


scriptures point to the same ideal in a similie bor- | 
rowed likewise from nature ; ** thou shalt come | 


to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in, in his season.” 

Old Age has aclaim on our reverence, a claim 
which is not more according wthe word of God, 


than agreeable to the natural feelings; hence the | 
command—** Thou shalt rise up before the hoary | 


head,and honor the face of the old man,”’ is kept 
as much from instinct as from principle. 


The Bible, as we see, fiuds its types in nature, | 


or rather, if I may so say, expresses its feelings 
and translates its ideas to us through natural ob- 
jects, making of this material ereation both an 
emblem and an interpreter of the divine mind. 
Acting upon this suggestion, we may find 
many things in the world about us to affurd cheer- 
ful views and animating reflections as to the to- 
pic in hand. In bert to the notion that age 
must be gloomy, 
gladsomeness of the declining day; an hour with- 
drawn indeed, from the glare and the bustle of 
noon, yet often fraught with solid and sufficing 


interest, rich in form and coloring, pervading the | 


heart with a quiet but sustained rapture ; and, as 
it the heavens were nearer then than at mid-day, 
inundating us with religion, poetry and love. 


I might also liken age to the fall of the year, | 


which, if it be sober, is beautiful, and ceases tu 


be green only to be golden. In Autumn, rare 
tints,unexpected groupings and piquant contrasts, 
and many a hidden mystery of light and shade, 
are revealed. The growth of summer, the rapid 
processes of germination and fructification, are 
arrested indeed; but compensated likewise in 
that which pleases the eye and soothes the heart. 

So Old Age, the noon and the summer of its 
days being over, may glow with an attractive 
lustre, develop many a hidden excellence, and 
even fade into loveliness, passing from action to 
virtue, exchanging the usefulness of labor fur the 
sanctitude of repose, and leaving off the glory of 
youth which is strength, put on the beauty ot old 
men, which is the gray head. 

The Bible alludes pathetically and joyously to 
the flowers, and is fullv alive to their goodliness 
and sweetness, and speaks through them to our 
youthful and hopeful susceptibilities. The Bible 
is equally true to the fruits of the earth. And 
what says it? It describes certain ones who shall 
bring forth fruit in ther old age, who shall be 
fat and flourishing. ‘The garden blushing with 
a varied inflorescence, the hill-side impearled with 
snow-drops and anemones, are beautiful; but 
more beautiful, perhaps, is the orchard bending 
with its mellow fruit. ‘The vines with the ten- 
der grape give a good smell, but the pleasant 
words of wisdom are as an honey comb, sweet to 
the soul and health to the bones. 

There is in this connection one troublesome 
question, that is, Whether one is really old or 
not? This is a point of hesitancy and uncertain- 
ty; we gravitate about it a good while, alternate- 
ly attracted and repelled. Wedo not like at 
first to admit the truth, we try to mend the brok- 
en pitcher, we splice the silver cord, we preserve 


the manners even when we have lost the vigor of 


youth. 

~ But Jet it be conceded that one has grown old, 
for the purposes of this discourse it is necessary 
that that question should be determined, and fully 


recognizing his position as on the declivity of | 


life, one is supposed to inquire after the way be- 
fore him. : 

Yet perhaps in this very thing, in making up 
one’s mind that he is old or infirm, are invoived 
some of the trials incident to the period of which 
we speak. We revolt, in the first place, at the 
thought of being old, and in the seeond place, at 
acting old. ‘The difficulties that attach to con- 


might refer to the exceeding | 


In opposition to all such folly as this, I can 
conceive of a Manly Old Age, as something not 
only desirable but possible ; a condition, circum- 
scribed indeed by weakness, and destined to de- 
cay; but which nevertheless shall be true to it- 
self, which bears with a cheerful grace its proper 
limitations, is independent in its own sphere, and 
is never ashamed to be taken at its own worth; 
and does net disguise what nature and providence 
have designed to make apparent. 

We speak of the infirmities of age, yet are not 
those infirmities after al! very considerably con- 
fined within the physical frame, and the external 
life, while they leave the seat of thought and 
feeling untouched? May not the intellect retain 
some of its clearness, and the heart its fervor, 
amid other ravages of time? 

As to the intellect, history furnishes instruc- 
tive examples of its versatility and fertileness at 
an advanced age. Cato was eighty, of the same 
age as Barzillai before named, when he began to 
learn Greek. ‘Tellier, Chancetlor of France, 
studied logic, merely for amusement, to dispute 
with his grandchildren. Dryden's most pleasing 
productions were written in his old age. Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales were the composition of 
his latest years. Michael Angelo preserved his 
creative genius for an incredible length of time, 
reaching his ninetieth year, and working almost 
to his last day. 

lam of opinion that one cause of the decline 
| of the intellect in old age is, that it is not suffi- 
| ciently employed during the preceding time. At 
| least, I would suggest that a healthful and indus- 
| trious occupation of the mental powers tends to 

rotract their vigor and preserve their integrity. 
| 1 know the mind may be overtasked, and ruined 
| by excessive application. Yet I think it will be 
| found that those who have the best minds in old 
|age are those who have cultivated their minds 
| most assiduously in youth and manhood. 
| We speak sometimes of person’s minds break- 
|ing down. Nay, so to speak, they never had 
much mind ; they had strong muscles, and an 
}energetic will, and intense passions, they had 

much routine, and many habits; these fail, and 
|there is nothing lefi. The reading of books, 
contemplation of the great volume of nature, the 
exercise of high and holy thought, the practice of 
inquiry and investigation, intelligent attention to 
what 1s about us, will keep the mind fresh and 
bright fur a long while, as frequent use preserves 
the polish of steel. 

However this may be, there is, I think, in old 
age, a large margin for the affections. We can 
| love when we cannot think, or work. The ties 
that bind an old man to the earth become, I 
know, sadly ruptured, but there are sound ones 
left. Many of his friends and acquaintance, many 
of his kindred and stock are dead, but there re- 
main a few on whom he may lavish emotion, and 
| by whom kindly sentiments will be reciprocated. 
‘ Let aged people cultivate and exercise all the 
| grace and beauties, al] the depth and tenderness 
of the heart. We are never too old to retain an 
attachment to something. If you have not chil- 
dren, you may have grandchildren ; if these are 
| not, there are the inmates of the house you in- 
habit; if it be possible, let these see that you 
love them ; though your face be furrowed by 

years, it may still be animated and illumed by 
generous feelings. The light of the body is the 
/eye, and even if by reason of age the natural 
sight be abated, still that eye may shine with the 
welcome radiance of pure affection. 

You cannot play with the children; can you 
not love to see them play! You cannot go out 
with the young man to his labor; can you not 

| cheer him with a kind word? You cannot assist 
| in public enterprises ; can you not rejoice in their 
success! 

A loving heart will expand the contracted fea~ 
tures, supple the stiffened joints, enliven inertia, 
and hide defects It will be God’s gift in earth- 
| ern vessels, aye, in broken pitchers. 

It has been intimated that the aged have du- 
ties. If they can no longer be busy and produc- 
| tive stewards in the vineyards of the Lord, there 
| is entrusted to them a sort of passive superinten- 

dency. They can sit and look on; they can 
criticise the routine of things; they can intro- 
| duce a caution here, or a promise there; they 
ean supply lessons from their own experience, 
and hold the light of their past history over the 
| present and the future of the generation about 
\them. ‘They can diffuse serenity among troubled 
elements, and harmonize discord and disarm fac- 
\tion. It is given to age not alone to restrain the 
|ardor, but sometimes to encourage the despon- 
| dency of youth. It is the privilege of age to be 
| consulted, and this privilege, by cheerfulness and 

judiciousness, may be turned to great account. 

An old man, never moving from his chair, may 
| become the arbiter and director of very consider- 
| able destinies. 


| In saying what ] have now said, I am constant- 
| ly reminded of another thing,—I mean, the ante- 
| cedencies of age. I think, on examination, we 
| shall discover that many of what we cal! the im- 
| perfections and short-comings of old persons may 
| be traced to the errors of former days. I have 
| already intimated as much in speaking of the in- 
\tellect. Those remarks may be amplified. Per- 
sons’ minds, we say, wear out because they are 
| not properly used. 

In general terms, their capacities wear out be- 
leause they are not properly used. A mother 
has great capacity for house-work ; she uses that 
| capacity by doing all the work, and not instruct- 

ing her daughters how to work. Well, she be- 
comes advanced in years, or enfeebled by dis- 
| ease, and her capacity for helping on the house- 
| hould is entirely lost, because she did not employ 
| that capacity aright. Her daughters consult her, 
but she can tell them nothing because she never 
| did tell them anything ; she always did the work 
herself. 1 have known mothers, who-happened 
}to be laid aside from their post awhile, who 
| could nut answer the simp‘est domestic question. 





i 


| Therefore, | repeat, the mind ought to be culti- 
| vated, or rather the intellectual relations of things 
| should be observed, so that if our bodies are in- 
| capacitated, we shall stil] be able to communi- 
| cate intellectually and effectively with what is 
| going on. 

| Wherefore, inasmuch as in this discourse, I 
designed a word for such as are not old, but may 


| sometimes attain that title, | may here say, that 


viction belong also to conduct. Yet the same/§ 
processes of thought and feeling that carry us if when you are old, you would be consulted ad- 
through the preliminary step may attend us in | vantageously, and turn your age to the best ac- 
the succeeding ones. You know that you are | count, it is incumbenton you to take note of what 
old or infirm, not merely by reckoning your birth | has been said, and see to it that you be not con- 


a 


days, but by indubitable signs. Perhaps you 
feel as Barzillai did, even if you have not reach- 
ed his years: ‘* Can I taste what I eat or drink! 
Can I hear any more the voice of singing men 
and singing women? Wherefore should I yet 
be a burden unto you?”? Well, if this be so, if 


the fact of age or infirmity be past dispute, in the 


next place, accept the consequences of that fact. 


In other words, what I wish to say is, Acquiesce 
in being old. Conform to the necessities and de- 
mands of your new position. Let it be that you 
inust, to a certain extent, seem old, and behave 
old, and move old, and be taken for old. Your 
limos have lost a portion of their elasticity—your 
right hand forgets its cunning—your eye is not 
so precise, nor your mind so quick, as it used to 
be. Acquiesce in this, we say. Dr. Johnson, 
who seemed to have an instinet for delving in the 
dark things of human nature, and who certainly 
exhibits a deal of inforination in that way, allud- 
ing to the reasons why the old are not always 
happy, says: ‘* If dotards will contend with boys 
in those performances in which boys mast always 
excel thei, if they will dress crippled limbs in 
embroidery, endeavor at gayety with faltering 
voices, and darken assemblies of pleasure with 
the ghastliness of disease, they may well expect 
that those who find their diversions obstructed 
will hoot them away.’’ He adds, * It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the old should give them- 
selves to the duties of declining years, and con- 
tentedly resign to youth its levity, its pleasures, 
its frolies, and fopperies. It is a hapless en- 
deavor to unite the contrarieties of spring and 
winter.’’ 


| tent merely with the habit of doing things, even 
| if you do them well, but that you reflect upon the 
| rationale of what you dvu—treasure in your mem- 
| ories some of the principles of the most common 
| domestic affairs, learn the law of proportions, 
|adjuncts, times and seasons, so shall you be 
| abundantly furnished for a useful old age. 
Another duty of the aged is to be charitable to 
{the young. wide space separates these two 
|parties. They look upon lite with wholly dif- 
| ferent feelings. They occupy latitudes of impres- 
|sion, purpose, design, a8 remote as the pule 
| from the tropics. If the old have not sympathy 
| with the young, they can judge them with can- 
dor. ‘They can remember that they themselves 
/have been young; they can recall the pleasant 
| colors in which youth looks upon the world—they 
can remember how delightful and even sufficing 
| were many things which it would be folly to un- 
tertake now. An old man, although he may have 
| lost his relish as well as his fitness for sports, 
|cannot forget that recreation was once a law of 
his nature, as it is of all human nature. While 
indeed he will ever be on the alert to anticipate 
whatever is dangerous or base, he wil! encourage 
what is innoceut, and direct in what is safe. The 
boisterousness of youth will sometimes shock 
the gravity of age, but it need not upset its 
equanimity. 

I have on former occasions indicated some of 
the duties which the young owe to the old. 1 
know not that those observations need to be re- 
newed. 

These duties undoubtedly are reciprocal.— 
Youth has vast obligations to age; obligations 





which ought to be tenderly respected, and con- 
scientiously discharged. 

But my present point is that the old owe some- 
thing to the young. While they cannot easily 
forget their own reverses, disappointments, and 
sorrow, it is hardly fair, it is hardly wise, to cast 
the concentrated shadow of a whole life’s expe- 
rience upon the steps or the hearts of those who 
are coming after them. : 

We concede to age, indeed, the crown of wis- 
dom ; but this crown can only be acquired by liv- 
ing to beold. Wisdom is a product of know- 
ledge and experience, and one must have some 
knowledge and experience in order to be wise. 
Therefore it is that the wisdom of one is not 
wholly available for another. In other words, 
as to some things, every one must learn for 
himself, and grow wise out of his own life. 
Wherefore it follows that aged people, how- 
ever wise they may be, should not seek arbitra- 
rily to impose their wisdom on youth ; but 
should concede to it space to grow wise of 
itself in. 

Another duty of age is cheerfulness. We 
have said a fault of advancing years was queru- 
lousness. This isadisagreeable quality, uncom- 
fortable to the possessor, odious to the observer. 
We propose cheerfulness not only as a good in 
itself, but as an antidote to this evil. ‘ Every 
old man,’”’ says Dr. Johnson, before quoted, 
complains of the growing depravity of the world, 
of the petulance and insolence of the rising gen- 
eration. He recounts the decency and regularity 
of former times, and celebrates the discipline and 
sobriety of the period in which his youth was 
passed.’’? [ doubt if this complaint be well 
founded. Insubordination and irregularity, rash- 
ness and frivolity charactize youth in all its sue- 
‘cessions ; and these things appear verv different- 
\ly when contemplated from the heights of a staid 
‘senility, and when we are their actual agents | 
land supporters. Let us rather think that we 
|have grown very sensitive, and not that the 
| world has grown worse. Let the old man look 
_cheerfully upon life, being thankful that he has 
jlived it, thankful too that there are others still to 





AN IMPULSIVE PIETY. 


This is what is very much needed. But a dis- 
tinction must be made between « piety that is 
practically energetic, from principle as well as 
feeling, principle and feeling combined, and a 
piety that manifests and is dependent upon mere- 
ly fitful impulses. A fitful piety may be the re- 
sult of disease, but cannot be the result of heaith. 
A fitful piety may at intervals exhibit great en- 
ergy ; but so may a man having St. Vitus’s dance. 
A healthful and constant energy, for use, not for 
startling show, is what is needed. 

Now by an impulsive piety, we mean a piety 
of warm and fervent impulses from thé love of 
Christ, the love of souls, and every Christian 
grace, indeed, connected with the Cilaien. and 
passing from them into life. By an impulsive 
piety we mean not what is generally called a fit- 
ful piety, but a piety of heavenly impulses, im- 
pelling toa constant course of heavenly action. 
Our blessed Lord described an impulsive piety 
when he said it was his meat and drink to do the 
will of his Father in heaven. And an impulsive 
piety is a piety of love and cheerfulness. 

A truly impulsive piety is +» Ptet-keeps 
hard at work, and as soon as one thing is done 
for Christ, goes swifily to another. An impul- 
sive piety is a revival piety, because it is always 
springing up. But it does not make a man con- 
clude that nothing at all is being ace@mplished 
for Christ, because there is not what is termed 
an actual revival going on round about him ; but 
it makes him keep up his impulsive efforts, by 
the constant indwelling of the Spirit, whether 
others are atwork ornot. And atthe same time, 
a man of true impulsive piety will not be always 
complaining in a melancholy mood, nor, if he be 
an officer in a church, will he be always mourn- 
ing over the deadness of the church in his remarks 
or prayers in the prayer-meetings, beeause that 





| rather tends to discouragement and gloom, than 


to impulse and excitement. But he will cheer- 
fully trust in God, and tell others to do the same 
and go forward. Mourning in secretis good, 
very good. Blessed are they that mourn, for 





‘live it. Let him see something cheerful in the 
signs of the times, something cheerful in the | 
rapid changes that transpire around him. Let} 
him remember that this present world, (so far as | 
terrestrial things are concerned,) as it is, is all | 
that the young have to live in, and if there be | 


nothing cheerful in it, their lot is a very pitiable |G 


one indeed. And especially he ought to recol- 
ject that if the times that now are, are very bad, | 
he has had some hand in disordering them ; that 
if the present world in which the youth are grow- | 
‘ng up is wholly vitiated, he has lived through 
it, and part of the evil he bemoans is but the | 
trace of his own footsteps. 

Furthermore, there is something for the aged 
to enjoy. We have spoken of these whocould | 
not often attend church. who were deterred from | 
labors of active benevolence and religion. But | 
now, as in apostolic times, every family may | 
constitute a church. In order to create a church, | 
and enjoy such privileges, it is not necessary 
there should be bishop or clergymen. Fathers 
‘in the primitive epoch, administered the holy | 
' communion to their children and their households, | 
and families were churches. The cup of bless- | 
ing may be in all our hands. 


God sanetifies his | 
own presence, and love, and troth, to us, far) 
more than the minister can do. The Bible 
speaks to us, as we have seen, through nature. 
The morning sun, and evening shade, the varied 
landscape, the lilies of the field, the ravens of 
the forest, are all messengers of the Divinity to 
the devout soul. The Holy Ghost with which 

‘Christ would baptize his people, cannot be con-" 

| veyed by human hands,—it comes only through 

‘direct communication with Jesus. 

| However you may fail of the comforts of pub- 

Hie worship with God’s people, you need never 

he wanting in those inward tokens of your 

Heavenly Father’s love. Then the Bible is 

yours,and prayer is yours, to solace yourself 
upen, to maintain heart and hope with, and 
wherefrom to derive that stay and staff on which 

declining years so love to lean. 

You may enjoy your family, enjoy its enjoy- 
ments, be happy it its happiness, participate in 
its society, promote its friendships, bustle a little 
in its business, smile on its gayety, recount its 
history, and stimulate its hope. 

I have seen little ones who did not love their 
grandfathers and grandmothers; who were 
afraid of them, and kept shy of them. The old | 
people were too austere, too unbending, too cen- 
sorious; this should not be. I know the chil- 
dren are often to blame ; they are rude, careless, 
unmindful ; but the grandparents may be to 
blame too, and it comports with my discourse to 
suffer this thought to remain uppermost. On the 
whole, I think it will be found that those chil- 
dren are the most docile, decorous, and manner- 
ly who are treated by their grand-parents with 
the most kindness and freedom. 

I would indeed never have the idea of autho- 
rity displaced from the child’s mind, nor the 
sceptre wrested from the grand-parent’s hand ; 
yet while the child obeys or the grand-parent 
commands, let them both love. 

You cannot be happy alone, others must be 
happy with you. That this may be, you must 
seek to make them happy. You must cherish 
that spirit and preserve those manners that give 
a charm.to visits and agreeableness to companion- 
ship. 

t have sometimes thought as people grow 
older they acquired a greater relish for the ob- 
jects of nature. Shut out from society they 
commune with creation; abandoning trade and 
commerce they become attached to the quietness 
and beauty of material world. They notice the 
weather, they kindle at the sunset, the river isa 
stream of gladness in their hearts, a pot of flow-- 
ers isa fragrant blossoming of their own feel- 
ings; this is an admirable provision of divine 
providence, which, as it will not suffer a tree to 
decay inthe woods without covering it with 
moss, so supplies that period of human life, 
when the active powers fail, with many pleasant 
subjects of contemplation and repose. In this, 
these who would minister to the comfort of 
elderly people, may find a useful hint. 

The hardship of old age 1s its loneliness—the 
result of a combined bereavement and separa- 
tion. Joseph is not, and they will take away 
Benjamin also. The olive plants around the 
table have been torn off—some smitten by death, 
some transplanted to other soils, and the table is 
silent and empty. What with the decay of per- 
sonal strength, itis hard to bear up under the 
loss of those outward props. Religion is needed, 
faith is needed, the comforts and promises of the 
gospel, how precious at such a moment. There | 
is one thought in this connection,—the aged 
have more friends in Heaven than others, aud if 
faichful to their duty, they will be there sooner 
than any body else. We speak of the transla- 
tion of flowers to the celestial fields ; we do 
well to remember that fruit is carried there also, 
that the ripe harvest of a huly life is gathered by 
the angelic reapers. 

Finally, my friends, this discourse is fertile 
in reflection to all of us. We have duties to the 
aged, it devolves to us to assist feebleness, and 
wait on solitude—to smooth the descent of 

ears, and remove the fears that be in the way. 
t devolves to us likewise to anticipate oar own 
old age ; to invest happiness in viitue, to stock 
our souls with imperishable wealth, to lay up, 
like the ant, against the winter of our days. 
God “grant the virtues of a temperete prime, 
Biess with an age exempt from scorn or crime, 
An age that melts in unperceived decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful day benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers, 


The general iavorite as the general friend, 
Such age there is, and who woud wish its end?” 





| 





A man who acquires fame by overtaskinz him- 
self commonly impairs his faculties, and suffers 
the mortification of sinking below_ the leve] to 
which he had forced himself. It is better to 
have a reputation below one’s ability than 








above i:. 


they shall be comforted. But complaining in a 
praver-meeting, while the manner and tone of it 
are very catching, and very dispiriting, does not 
ordinarily produce mourning and contrition be- 
fore God in secret. When the souls of a whole 


|ehureh are turned to God in earnest,and come 


together from secret heart-felt contrition before 
od, then his promise is fulfilled. They shall 


|come with weeping, and with supplications will 


Ilead them. But at such a time complaining is 


| very much done with, and impulse sets in, with 


blessed action. 


Now what we very much want is steady im- 
pulse springing from the Spirit and the Word of 


| God in the soul, and constantly carried out into 
| action. 


The devout Fletcher once sald that he 
had fallen into the error of expecting lightning, 
rather than a steady fire by means of fuel. Now 
this is not the error of individual sogls alone, 
longing for some extraordinary manifestation of 
divine grace, and almost demanding it as the sole 
condition and proof of experimental devotion 10 
God ; but it is too often the demand and expec- 
tation of our churches, even when in individu‘ 
souls there is not this thirsting, longing and striv- 
ing afier God. The church sometimes makes a 
great outery for lightning, when the fuel of a 


| steady fire is not even applied, not brought in 


and kindled to burn for God. According to the 
proverb, there is great cry, butlittle wool. Fletch- 
er said that he soon found out that the medium, 
by which the Spirit works, is the Word of Truth, 
and without that, we can have neither lightning 
nor a steady fire ; and if the steady fire is allowed 
to go out, the lightning is but a migredgpagination 
ordelusion. And Ghfistians and jus taies -looh- 
ing sharp after Jigh-ning, when they should be at 
work by a.steady fire, through the word of God 
and prayer. 

Now if we expect God to keep up the fire, we 
must keep up the fuel, for that is a thing which 
he has appointed for us to do, and to keep the 
breath of prayer turned upon it continually. 
There is an inexhaustible supply~f fuel in God's 
word, and it is not only fuel for the fire, but food 
for the life of grace in the soul. The great want 
in our churches is a steady, fervent, experimen- 
tal use of it. 


This is not only a want, but a deficiency. The 
minister alone cannot supply it, bat éach Chris- 
tian must go to work for himself. Each Chris- 
tian must come to God with strong erying and 
tears. That is a good impulsive piety. And 
none but God, by the powerful discipline and 
teaching of his Spirit and the word, ean bring 
the soul to such an experimental understanding 
of divine things as is needed to constitute power. 
There may be a superficial understanding ; but 
the letting down of the soul into the depths is 
what God only can accomplish ; and God himself 
sometimes does it only through the instrumental- 
ity of years of suffering and of conflict. Seecond- 
hand learning is very cheap and common; second- 
hand experience is cheap and common also ; and 
great multitudes are satisfied with that. Buta 
soul that will be taught by the Spirit, will find it 
a very different thing. ‘That kind of experience 
is neithercheap nor common. Like the Savior’s 
love itself, it the soul will long and labor after it, 
it is costly, free, and knows no end. [Evange- 
list. 





DR. BUSHNELL AND PROF. PARK. 


We have before us Prof. Park’s sermon, de- 
livered before the Convention of Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts, and the New York 
Independent, containing an account of the mect- 
ing of the General Association (Orthodox) of 
Connecticut, which was mainly oceupied with 
the well known case of Dr. Bushnell. 

We intend to make these a text for a few ob- 
servations ; and though the subject more proper- 
ly belongs to a religious journal, our opposition 
to Hunkerism, whether of politics or the church, 
induces us to give them a place here. This pro- 
duction of Prof. Park marks (if we mistake not,) 
an era in the history of the Orthodoxy of Mas- 
sachusetis. It is an evident sign that the age of 
‘+ cast iron’’ theology is passing away. A tlose 
observer of the thoughts and activities of the age 
must have long since seen that they were tend- 
ing towards liberalism in everything so far as 
mere matters of opinion were concerned, and the 
eloquent Andover Protessor has merely given 
voice and tongue to the thonght of the age, 
thereby reaping the eclat which always enures 
to the first eminent man who moulds the ideas 
which are floating confused and chaotic in the 
minds of men, and giving them shape and form 


| throws them in elegant vesture before the world. 


Prof. Park sees the absurdity of compelling a 
man’s assent to a form of mere words or denying 
him the appellation of Christiaa—‘ with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness ;’’ and 
when ardent and sincere belief of the heart is 
translated into language it often becomes as he 
has most truthfully said, (page 32) :— 

‘ Like the embalmed bodies of the ancient 
lords, their spirits fled, their eyes which once had 
speculation in them now lack lustre; they are 
dry bones, exceedingly dry.” 

In our present impertect state, language but 
inadequately expresses the promptings of the 
mind ; how unjust, then, to demand of the free 
immortal soul to subscribe to a formula of doc- 
trine which takes the utterances of the heart as 
written by the pen of Inspiration in all the glow- 
ing colors of oriental imagery and condensing 
them into language of dogma, cold and heartless, 
insist upon its avowal of a belief in them thus 
condensed as a passport to salvation. We re- 
joice that Andover has the honor of being the 
first in Massachusetts to proclaim the beatings 
of the public heart in this matter, and gladly do 
we hope for the dawn of that day so elegantly 
described by its professor, (page 35) :— 

‘* When the intellect will yet be enlarged so 
as to gather up all the disco t representations 
of the heart and employ them a8 the comple- 
ments or embellishments or emphasis of the 


whole truth—that the heart will be so expanded 
and refined as to sympathize with the most sub- 
tile abstractions of the intellect—that many va- 
rious forms of faith will yet be blended into a con- 
sistent knowledge like the colors in a single ray ; 
and thus will be ushered inthe reign of the 
Prince of Peace,’ &c. 

But whatever advances towards Christian tole- 
ration are making in Massachusetts, in Connec- 
ticut they seem far enough from any such con- 
summation. From reading the report of the 
meeting of the General Association there, one 
would suppose he was reading the proceedings 
of some religious body two hundred years ago, 
when different sects showed their devotion to 
‘* the faith once delivered to the saints’’ by bitter 
and unrelenting persecution of those who were 
out of the pale of their branch of the church of 
Christ, and in their zeal for souud doctrine in- 
curred the reproach of neglecting the weightier 
matters of the law, ‘judgment and mercy.” 
Who and what is Dr. Bushnell, that he should 
be the shining mark for such envenomed hate, 
as from Dr ‘Tyler and Mr. Atwater’s remarks 
we judge they and their associates feel towards 
himt Dr. Bushnell is a gentleman of high or- 
der of mind, who is settled over a large and res- 
spectable congregation in Hartford; against 
whose moral character slander never breath- 
ed a word of reproach, distinguished not less for 
his interest in everything calculated to advance 
the cause of humanity and pure religion than for 
his eminent abilities that make him an honor to 
New England. With a mind that felt that ad- 
vance in Theological science was as natural and 
certain as advance in the other sciences, and that 
in the progress of language (ever imperfect as a 
medium of conveying ideas) words would come 
to signify something different from what the au- 
thors intended when written; he takes the ideas 
contained in the creed of the orthodox church 
and endeavors to popularize them,—not by deny- 
ing their truth as his enemies have alleged, but 
by giving the pith and marrow of the guspel ina 
common sense dress, and by insisting more upon 
practical godliness as a test of Christian charac- 
ter, than upona mere theoretic formal orthodoxy. 
For this purpose he delivered and then printed 
in his ‘* God in Christ,’’ three discourses upon 
the principal doctrines, a belief in which is con- 


great. She has done far better than I could have 
done. Her gentleness and equanimity of temper 
have tended to keep her pupil in that happy 
mean between excesses of feeling, to which per- 
sons of her temperament are constitutionally dis- 
sed. 

"lea loves her and respects her, and makes 
no severeg criticism upon her than the playful 
one in the following extract from her little di- 
ary: 

‘I had a very pleasant day. I have been very 
hilarious. I could not help Jaughing incessantly. 
My mind is very full of drollery and mirthfulness. 
I wish that my dear teacher would have a little 
share of my mirthfulness. She does not like fun 
as well asI do. I Jove fun so much. 

‘* As I was very busily engaged at 11 o'clock, 
I was agreeably interrupted by some circum- 

stances which occurred unexpectedly. It was 
[the entrance of| my old teacher. She took my 
dirty right hand greeting me very warmly—who 
wore gloves. 

‘**T asked her how she liked onr Sunny Home, 
she said she admired it very much. She survey- 
ed it with much interest. She asked me whose 
the baquet of flowers were. I assuredly told her, 
that they belonged to Miss W. She returned 
that they smelt very fragrantly and delicious.— 
E altered her mind at length as she could not stay 
as long as she [had] hoped-’’ 

The words included between brackets are 
added, the restis an exact copy, punctuatim et lit- 
eratim, from her diary, which she writesin a 
legible hand. 


LAURA’S HABITS OF LIFE. 

Her health has not been uniformly good and 
there have been times when we were alarmed 
about her. She lost her appetite, pined away, 
and became very feeble, though her spirits did 
not flag ; she bore up bravely, recovered, and be- 
came again streng, active and buoyant with ani- 
mal spirits and gayety. 

She is fond of exercice in the open air, and 
walks from four to six miles daily, besides taking 
care, of her room, and occupying herself about 
the house. Her diet is spare and simple. She 
eats rather to satisfy hunger than to tickle her 
palate. 

Her life isvery uniform. This is found to be ne- 
cessary, because departure from her usual habits 








sidered by the orthodox denominations as assen- 
tial to salvation, where the idea indicated above | 
was elaborated, fortified, and illustrated in his | 
usual able manner. These discourses seem to| 
have made a most singular commotion in the re- 
ligious world everywhere, bat especially in 
Connecticut, where the press and pulpit both 
seem to have been put in requisition tocrush the 
man so bold as to endeavour to reconcile Theo- 


causes excitement, which is sometimes injuri- 
ous. 

She is a light sleeper, and wakes at an early 
hour. Her capacity for perceiving the lapse of 
time seems uncommonly good, and, with the aid 
of certain regularly occurring events, enables her 
to ascertain pretty accurately the hour. For in- 
stance, she often perceives, by a slight vibration 
of the floor and walls, when any of the domes- 





logy with common sense. It needs no great sa- 
gacity to see that had these gentlemen the power | 
they certainly have the will, to revive the Inqui- | 
sition, and by the application of the thumb screw, | 
or the rack, or the faggot, force the bold preach- 
er to retract his ‘* heresy,”’ or suffer for his con- | 
tumacy. We do not mean to write a defence of 
Dr. Bushnell’s work ; it weuld require much 
more time and space than we have to spare. | 
But if we recur to the simple teachings of Jesus, | 
will not the conclusion be forced upon our minds, 
thattoo long have the religious world been fight- 
ing about dogmas,—too long have they neglect- 
ed the interests of humanity,—too long has the 
example of their great Teacher, ‘‘ who went 
about doing good,’’ been lost upon them ? 

** For,’’ says Dr. B., (page 16) “there is 
most assuredly to be a time when the apostolic 
spirit of religion will be restored, and resume 
its sway in the world—when our narrow and 
restrictive dogmas, our furms of opinion elevated 
into measures of piety, our low views of faith, 
and var legal, uninspired charities; in a -word, 
the huge piles of wood, hay and stubble we have 
accumulated, will be burned up in the original 
fires of the apostolit age, rekindled in the 
Church. And in the restored simplicity, the 
enlarged union, the quickened and quickening 
life of that day which I hope may not be distant, 
it may possibly be found that views such as I 
have here offered, have more of the Christian 
spirit and power than many are now able to be- 
lieve.’’ 

When that day comes, what will then be 
thought of this meeting of the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut? What will then be thought 
of the persecution of this great and good man? 
We wiil not anticipate the verdict of history ; 
but we fear, unless a speedy retraction is made 
of the measures hitherto pursued by the gentle- 
men composing this religious body, posterity 
will class them with the vindictive Mary, the in- 
famous Claverhouse, and other persecutors for 
opinion’s sake—not as in degree, to be sure, but 
in kind. Dothey covet this honor? Are they 
ambitious of the distinction of fiercely coniend- 


saith Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in Heaven.”’ 

A preacher as gifted as Dr. Bushnell, whose 
eloquence is and wil! be the theme of a'] lands so 
long as the Bible circulates, stood before an au- 
gust tribunal, equally as learned and as zealous 
for the truth as the General Association of Con- 
necticut ; and when rebuked for his doctrine by 
Festus, (who thought, with some of the de- 
famers of Dr. B., that much learning had made 
him mad) replied with the boldness of assured 
inspiration, ‘*] am not mad, most noble Festus, 
but speak forth the words of ¢ruth and soberness.”’ 
It is not time that these assumed ‘* defenders of 
the faith’’ should cease persecuting one who 
adorns the doctrines he professes to teach, lest 
haply at the last they may be compelled also to 
declare—he ‘‘ speaks the words of truth.’? May 
Professor Park and Dr. Bushnell long be spared 
to inculcate upon the religious world the much 
neglected truths, that out of “‘ the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh ;”’ ** and if our heart 
condemn us not, then have we confidence to- 
wards God.’’—{Emancipator and Republican. 


~ 


LAURA BRIDGEMAN. 


From Dr. Howe’s interesting report on the In- 
stitution for the Blind, we make the following 
extracts respecting Laura Bridgeman :— 

LAURA’S PRESENT STATE. 

At the period when the last mention was made 
of her in our Annual Report, she had gained a 
sufficient knowledge of language to converse free- 
ly, by means of the finger alphabet, on all topics 
which would be understood by girls generally of 
twelve years old. She had begun to come into 
relation with a variety of persons ; with the teach- 
ers and pupils in the school for the blind, all 
of whom could converse rapidly and easy with 
her. She had become intimate with several in- 
structed deaf mutes, and had formed quite an ex- 
tensive circle of acquaintance, with ladies for 
the most part, who had taken pains to learn the 
manual alphabet, and with whom she was very 
fond of talking. 

These influences were found to be favorable to 
the developement of her character, and she was 
left to them. I thought it better to pursue this 
course than keep her as strictly under the influ- 
ence of her teacher's mind as she had been in 
the early period of her instruction. She needed, 
however, and has continued to have, special in- 
struction. Miss Sarah White has continued to 
give all her time and attention to her education. 
She has been to her a constant companion, friend, 
teacher and exemplar. She has devoted herself 
to Laura for years, by day and by night, in health 
and in sickness, in joy and in sorrow, with zeal, 

atience and discretion, and has had a wholesome 
influence upon her mind, heart and character. 

I can claim no other credit for the improve- 
ment which Laura has made in latter years, than 
that of securing for her sucha teacher. If she 
is short-coming of any natural qualification for 
the task she undertook, at my urgent request, | 
can only say, on the other hand, it would be very 
card to find any one who possesses so many na- 
tural and acqured qualifications for so novel and 








ing for Orthodoxy, while neglecting the prac- 
tical duties of religion? ‘* Not every one that| 


ties are astir, and she rises immediately. She 
then takes her bath, arranges her hair very neat- 
ly, and with much care, for the day, puts on a 
common dress, and proceeds to put her room in 
order. Not ascrap of paper, nota _ particle of 
dirt escapes her notice. She puts ap evéry book 
in the case, the furniture in order, and makes 
everything tidy. If she completes this task be- 
fore it is time to go to breakfast, she sits down 
and sews diligently during the few moments there 
may be to spare. 

At the table, she helps herself to her food, and 
manages her fork and spoon very dexterously.— 
She eats moderately, and with great deliberation, 
sitting a long while at her meals, and never likes 
to be hurried. She loves to have some one with- 
in reach, with whom she can occasionally ex- 
change words. 

After breakfast, the teacher reads to her por- 
tions of the Scriptures, and then takes a sort of 
review of her conduct and actions the day before, 
making such remarks in condemnation or criti- 
*cism as-‘may be desirable. Her diary is then ex- 
amined and criticised. Her letters are also ex- 
amined, (for she has many correspondents) tosee 
if they aré legibly written. 

She is aware that the countenance is an index 
of the state of mind, and th® expression of her 
own changes with varying conditions of bodily 
or mental well-being ; hence, after this morning 
self-examination, she sometimes asks her teach- 
er what her countenance expresses. 

Her lessons now begin, and continue through 
the morning simultaneously with the Jessons for 
the classes in the Institution, being each three 
quarters of an hour, with arecess of a quar- 
ter of an hour between them. 

At this time, she is studying algebra, geogra- 
phy, and history. She is very intent upon 
her lessons ; she continually asks questions upon 
various subjects connected with them, and 1s 
willing at any time to foregoa recess rather than 
break it. 

She is acquiring a fondness for works of fancy, 
the nature of which she begins to understand.— 
She is at this time much interested in ** The 
Neighbors,’ which her teacher is reading to 
her. 

The lessons ever, she dresses for dinner. She 
is careful and pains-taking with her toilette, but 
never in a fluster. She is considerate about her 
appearance, but never anxous. She is fond of 
dress, but, with a fact that seems incomprehen- 
sible, she avoids everything gaudy, odd, or in 
bad taste. 


After dinner she takes her work and sews, or 
knits, or makes purses, bags, or chains, as the 
ease may be, and works very busily and very 
neatly. She is a good needle-woman, and is very 
expert and dexterous at making various articles 
of female handicraft. If her teacher, or any one 
of her friends, sits within her reach, she frequent- 
ly holds out her hands to exchange a word ; but, 
notwithstanding this interruption, she is so dili- 
gent and nimble at her work, that she performsa 
good task. 

This over, she goes out to walk with her teach- 
er, and spends two or three hours in exercise, 
either taking astrol] into thecountry, or through 
the streets. Sometimes she takes a few pennies 
or some fruit, and requests her teacher to give 
them to any poor woman or child she may meet. 
She is fond of going into town ‘ shopping.” — 
She is expert at examining patterns, and chaffer- 
ing about bargains, though she is too guilelessto 
think of ‘‘ beating down” the seller. 

She takes this time to make calls upon her 
friends and acquaintance, of whom she has many. 
She gossips good-naturedly about every-day 
trifles, and gravely about the weightier matters 
of births, deaths, and marriages. Of what is 
called ‘‘ scandal,”’ she is still in blessed ignor- 
ance. She must feel of any new caps or bonnets, 
examine any new dresses or ornaments, and note 
any novelty in the fashion thereof. She must 
greet all the guests, make,them all shake hands 
with her teacher, fondle the children and dandle 
the bady. Such intercourses give her great plea- 
sure and some profit, and would give her more, 
were it not that most people reverse the ordinary 
rule, and desire to have her talk rather than to 
talk themselves. In intercourse with others, 
they wish to give all and take nothing ;-with her 
they incline to take all and give nothing. This 
is not fair, and is not profitable to Laura. In the 
commerce of ideas at least, there should be free 
trade and entire reciprocity, else half; its benefits 
are Jost. 

She returns home to supper, after which she 
writes in her diary, or attends to some corres- 
pondence, for an hour or so. She then takes her 
work and occupies herself busily. She seems 
perfectly cheerful when by herself, and unnotic- 
ed ; she is better pleased, however, to have any 
one sit near her, even if they do not speak to- 
gether. But she is most happy when her teach- 
er sits within her reach, so that she can vcca- 
sionally exchange a word and a laugh with her, 
and when any emotion arises,can throw her arms 
around her neck and kiss her, which she often 
does, in the most earnest and touching manner. 
Usually, however, she is interruptee in the even- 
ing by some “‘ callers”—a neighbor, one of the 
blind scholars, or a domestic. 

She receives every one, however simple or 
humble, with an earnest welcome, and busies her- 
self equally for all in getting them seats, and see- 





arduous au undertaking. Her success has been 





ing that they are pleasantly occupied. 


A humble domestic sometimes comes up to take 
lessons in reading, which Miss Wright is kind 
enough to give her, and Laura is as glad to meet 
her, and as ready and happy to aid her, as though 
she were the richest lady in the land. 

She retires to bed at nine o'clock, as a matter 
of habit and duty, but never from a sense of 
drowsiness, for she never seems sleepy. She 
is wide awake, bright, and cheerful to the Jast. 

Sunday brings some change. Her work is 
laid aside, and her regular lessons are omitted. 
But the day brings no gloom or austerity. She 
regards it as a pleasant day—a day of relaxation 
from ordinary labor—a day devoted more than 
others to thoughtful self-communion ; to a con- 
sideration and enjoyment of the blessings and 
pleasures of life ; to social relations, and duties, 
and joys. She would no more think of suppress- 
ing aheafty laugh, or repressing any outbreak 
of mirthfulness, on Sunday, than on any other 
day ; it is truly a day of thanksgiving, and sure- 
ly the most acceptable worship that she or any 
one can pay is that of a glad and grateful heart. 

This reminds me that upon one of the visits of 

Governor Briggs, just after he had issued a pro- 
clamation for 4be annual ** Fast Day,’’ Laura 
asked him earnestly why he did not rather make 
a proclamation fortwo Thanksgiving Days in the 
year, rather than for a Thanksgiving in the Au- 
tumn, and a Fast in the Spring. 
On Sunday she writes letters to her relatives 
and friends. She takes great interest in her 
brothers, particularly in the youngest, who is still 
a boy at school. She writes him long letters, 
filled with kind and good advice, touching his 
health, and his improvement in his studies, and 
his conduct generally. Such is the daily course 
of her life, which is seldom interrupted. 





LAURA’S RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 
It will be seen that she uses language which 


| Seems to imply considerable religious instruction, 
| but it would not be fair to suffer such inference to 
| be drawn, because she has not received what is 
|usually considered religious instruction ; that is, 
| she has not been indoctrinated into any particu- 
|lar creed or form of any religious belief. Faith 
| she has in God,ay ! and love, too, that love which 
|casteth out fear. Her veneration which showed 
jitself spontaneously, has been so directed upward 
\to the Creator and Governor of all things, that she 

lives in consciousness of his protecting presence 
jand loving care. His Jaws are his angelic mes- 
| sengers, ever hovering over us,—not armed with 
| whips and scorpions, to avenge themselves, but 
|charged to win us upward by love and persuasion. 
| Laura begins to understand and revere those laws, 
|and thus her religious nature is developed with- 
out the aid of catechism. More than once it has 
| been seen that the thought of God's presence and 
jlove, occurring in moments of irritation and dis- 
jcontent, has soothed her into placid peace and 
jcontent. She often says, with a joyful and lov- 
jing look, ‘* our Father gives us all these things.”” 
| In childhood, while her mind was beginning to 
| grow up toward the light of knowledge, and to 
put forth its timid tendrils to twine around some 
points of belief, whieh should be its support 
through its afier growth, then I wished that those 
tendrils should cling only to what was firm and 
durable. I tried to keep out of her reach all pesti- 
lent catch-words and sectarian shibboleths. I tried 
to train her up according to what seemed to me 
| the will of her Creator whether written in abook 
or manifested in nature; but I did not care that 
she should know too early the name which men 
give their notions of his attributes, whether it be 
Jove, Jehovah, or God. Having full faith in the 
religious nature of man, | could no more doubt 
that, with the growth of her mind, the religious 
capacities and dispositions would show themselves, 
than leould doubt that an aeorn | had planted would 
grow to be an oak rather than an hemlock. I 
was not anxious to pull it up to look at its roots, 
or to twist and bend its twigs that it might grow 
in any particular form. I wished to encourage 
in her the growth of those virtues which seem to 
be the elements out of which the religions ehar- 
acter is afterward formed,—veneration, trust, and 
love ; conscientiousness, ideality, hope, and the 
like. As for the particular form of belief which 
she should adopt, } had Jess care. 

I supposed that when, by the action of her per- 
ceptive faculties her acquaintance with facts 
should become sufficiently extensive, then her 
mind would begin to put forth its higher powers, 
and generalize the knowledge that had been fur-, 
nished. J wished to avoid the common error of 
giving a creed first, and the elements outof which 
faith ought to be formed afterward, when the 
form of belief was fixed. 1 trusted that the free 
elements of thought would crystalize around cer- 
tain natural points of belief, and I did not care to 
hasten the process by introducing any artificial 
nucleus to give special form to the future faith. 
Nor was my trust disappointed. It was asource 
of the highest satisfaction and pleasure to find, 
that, as causality began to work, these inferences 
were formed naturally :—Women make bread, 
and clothes, and the like ; men make tables, and 
chairs, and desks, and houses ; butno wuman nor 
man can make the sun shine, the rain to fall, the 
grass to grow ; therefore there must be a super- 
human power. I do not mean to say that, at any 
particular time, and in any concrete form, she 
stated this inference ; but I do say, that, to 
the best of my knowlédge and belief, her mind 
passed through this process, and uaderwentthese 
changes ; that no one directly aided its progress, 
or shaped the form of her belief, but that alone 
and unguided she sought God, and found him 
in the Creator. 

It was a touching and beautiful sight to see 
this young suul, that had lain so long in utter 
darkness and stillness, as soon as the obstacles 
were cleared from its path, begin to move for- 
ward, to seek and to own its Creator, God! It 
was as if the lost Pleiad, brought back to her na- 
tive sphere and under her native influences, should 
begin to move onward with graceful sweep, and 
joining her sister stars, renew her circling hom- 
age around the central throne of light. Her in- 
tellect had done part of its work ; it had brought 
God to her mind. 


LAURA’S VIEW OF WEALTH. 


She knows the cost of rich shawls and fine 
lace, of precious stones, jewelry, and furniture ; 
but no display of them ever seems to affect her ap- 
preciation of the owner’s worth. As yet, she has 
escaped the disturbing influence which wealth, 
and other hollow and fictitious distinction among 
persons, have upon the opinions and esteem in 
which they are held. She is no respecter of 
things artificial or superficial. ‘lhe absence or 
ac of ** the guinea’s stamp”’ alters not, in 

er mind, the value of the metal that is in the 
man. No display of wealth or luxury can daz- 
zle her, though it may be perceived by her. Even 
beauty of person or sweetness of voice fails to 
affect her. ‘The seductions of the smile and of 
the eye charm not her jadgment into sleep. The 
speaker mustdrop, befure her, the masquerade of 
sult smiles and sweet tones, which impose upon 
others, and his words have weight only accord- 
ing to their real worth. They must be signs of 
feelings and aeeds, and if they tally not in every 
particular with the things they represent, they 
are thrown aside as counterfeit and worthless 
coin. 

She meets the Governor of the State as quiet- 
ly as she does the most ordinary person; and 
she would meet the Queen of England just as 
quietly, though she might perhaps raise a cun- 
ous hand to feel if she wore her crown. True, 
she is fond of being neatly dressed herself, as has 
been sai, and she is curious to know all about the 
newest fashions. She would, if permitted, ex- 
amine with eager fingers the new articles of dress 
upon a fashionable lady, fresh from Paris; Sut 
her admiration of their qualitities would not be 
transferred to the wearer, any more than it 
would to the padded figure that turns round and 
round ina shop window. Nevertheless, she has 
an appreciation of the value of the comforts and 
refinements of life and of the importance of hav- 
ing the means to secure the enjoyment of them. 
Her father was a respectable farmer, aud 
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a man of some wordly inheritance, and he would 
gladly give her the shelter of his home for life.— 
She loves her parents and her brother, but she 
could could not find in their remote village the 
means of continual culture and improvement, 
which are toher the bread of life, and appetite 
for which grows by what it feeds —_. She 
desires to possess what she knows to be the key 
to many of the pleasures and advantages of life 
—to wit, money —and is beginning to gather it 
together in her small way. She works constant- 
ly, making bags, purses, &c., which are sold, 
and the profits paid to her. It is evident howev- 
er, she cannot earn enough, by ever 80 diligent 
use of her fingers, to give her a competence.— 
Other means she has none, though she some- 
times, with pleasing simplicity, says she has.— 
In a late conversation with Miss Bremer, Laura 
asked her, with perfect simplicity, whether she 
found that writing books ‘* paid well.” “ Pretty 
well,”’ was the reply.—Upon which Laura eager- 
ly rejoined, “* Do you think, if I should write a 
book, it would pay well?” 
Perhaps, by a litle effort on the part of her 
friends, money enough might be raised to buy 
for her a life-annuity, which would place her be- 
yond the reach of pecuniary want, and secure 
to her the attendance and companionship of 
some young lady who could be to her what Miss 
Wright has solong been. Laura will do what 
she can, diligently and cheerfully, to perform 
those duties and labors of life, of which every 
conscientious person shou'd discharge his proper 
share. She asks nv one to do for her what she 
can do for herself. She wishes no one to be her 
menial or servant. She has already done some 
service in her day. and generation, by setting 
forth in her deportment, under her sore afflictions, 
the native dignity of the human character. She 
has shown in what degree the spirit is depend- 
ent upon the senses for its manifestation and en- 
joyment. She has shown how little the factitious 
and arbitrary distinctions of life are necessary ‘0 
happiness. She is, however, utterly dependent 
upon human sympathy and aid for the continu- 
ance of her happiness, and even her life. She 
can appeal only as she has done, by the mute 
exhibition of her helplessness, for that sympathy 
and aid. Hitherto it has been proffered with eag- 
erness and abundance. May it never be withheld ; 
may an hour of need never come to her ; but may 
new friends be raised up to her, when those who 
now watch over hex with the tender solicitude 
of parents ean watch over and comfort her no 
longer upon earth ! 
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A NATIONAL CRISIS. 


We do not think ourselves old ; but have 
lived long enough to hear our speedy national 
downfall predicted at least half a dozen times as 
the necessary consequence of certain measures, 
if they should be adopted. They were adopted, 
and still we have gone on, the most prosperous 
people on the face of the earth. At first, we 
believed these solemn predictions of our great 
men; but gradualiy we have got hardened to 
them We erpect now a crisis about once in 
four years ; but we have learned that “‘ the State 
will bear a great deal of killing.’’ The truth is, 
that whatsoever is full of life is full also of 
danger. The very passions, energies, impulses, 
the freedom of thought and speech, the moral 
intelligence and individuality, that constitute 
our strength, expose us to violent collisions, 
which seem as if they must overthrow our 
government. If there were opinions only on one 
class of subjects, we might have reason to fear 
the result. But the diversity of points at issue, 
while it makes our public life one of incessant 
contest, really secures our safety; since in ou’ 
national councils, there are no two considerable 
classes of men who on some exciting topics are 
not during a session of Congress brought to bend 
ali their energies towards the accomplishment 
of the same result. Webster and Cass, Benton 
and Davis, John C. Calhoun and John P. Hale, 
however adverse to each other in their generz! 
views of national policy, are yet on matters of 
the most engrossing interest, found uniting their 
efforts, and laboring for a common object. 

In this way the violence of sectional and 
party asperities is softened down, and time is 
not given for the embodiment and array of local 
jealousies under political organizations perma- 
nent enough to settle into an established hatred. 
The rising up, now and then, of a third or 
fourth party, though for atime it adds to the 
confusion and violence of party strife, serves to 
mitigate what otherwise might be the confirmed 
and dangerous antipathy of two great national 
parties. 

In addition to these causes, which are con- 
stantly operating and which will become more 
powerfully conservative in their influence as 
our extending and increasing population shall 
multiply new political issues, Providence in an- 
other way is often cooling down the heated 
passions of our public men. The death of Mr. 
Adams, and the eulogies passed upon him by those 
who had most violently assailed him, with the 
general grief that followed him to the grave, 
could not but do something to cement us together 
as one people, having a common inheritance in 
the reputation of our great men. The death of 
Mr. Calhoun, with the general eulogium on 
his virtues which rose spontaneously through the 
the whole land, must have had a similar effect. 
And now the death of President Taylor, cast- 
ing a shade over the feelings of millions, and 
bequeathing to us al] the inheritance of his fame 
—a reputation tarnished by no act of cruelty or 
injustice—the death of President Taylor whom 
we had just learned to honor and love, leaving 
a whole nation as a bereaved family, must draw 
us together more closely in the bonds of a com- 
mon affection made real to us by the experience 
of a common grief. ‘‘ If,’”’—to use the impress- 
ive language of Mr. Webster—* if these inesti- 
mable and inappreciable blessings shall have 
been secured to us even by the death of Zachary 
Taylor, they have not been purchased at too 
high a price—and if his spirit, from the regions 
to which it has ascended, could see these results 
—could see that he had entwined a patriot’s 
laurel around a martyr’s crown, he would say 
exultingly, happy am I, that by my death I have 
done more for that country which I have loved 
and served than I did or could do by all the de- 
votion and all the efforts that I could make in 
her behalf, during the short span of my earthly 
existence.” : 

There is only one thing which we dread as 
fatal to our national security. Acts of injust- 
ice, whether against individuals or nations, per- 
petrated, continued and enforced by our nation- 
al councils, must, like private wrongs, sooner or 
later be their own terrible avengers; and the 
public man who for the purpose of averting 
some impending calamity or silencing the threats 
of angry men, acquiesces in what he knows to 
be unjust measures, is seeking to screen us 
from the wrath of weak mortals like ourselves 
by calling down upon us the avenging judgments 
of the Almighty. 





Mitrorp, Mass.—The Unitarians of Milford 
have provided a place for publie worship, and 
Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached there last Sab- 
bath for the purpose of aiding them to establish 
a society, 


EVELYN’S DIARY. 

An improved edition of Evelyn’s Diary and 
Correspondence has been recently published in 
England. Evelyn seems to have possessed sig- 
nally attractive manners, and a thoroughly up- 
right, affectionate, and amiable character. 
While he was by no means a person of the 
highest genius, he was possessed of very ex- 
tended information in literature, art, science and 
nearly all branches of human knowledge. He 
published a large number of works, held various 
offices under government, was an extensive trav- 
eller, was actively engaged in scientific pursuits, 
and took deep interest in the political movements 
of the age. His friends were from among all 
parties and comprised in their number nearly all 
the most eminent men of the time. He was 
born in 1620, and died in the 68th year of his 
age, having lived during the times of Charles I. 
Cromwell, Charles II. James II. and William. 
His Journal, which commenced in 1647, was 
continued till within three weeks of his death in 
1700, extending over a period of 53 years. He 
was one of the first Fellows ot the Royal Socie- 
ty, he had Jeremy Taylor for his ‘‘ ghostly 
father”? and was the friend of such men as 
Boyle and Bentley, as well as of those prominent 
in courts and camps. 
In reading the Diary, we have been struck by 
the narrow limits within which political foresight 
is confined, and by the illustration furnished of 
the way in which the prospects of nations de- 
pend on the amount of intelligence diffused 
among the people. Evelyn was a wise man and 
a really liberal man, but he was persuaded that 
the welfare of England was identified with the 
Monarchy and the Church. When Charles I. 
was executed, to him the sun went down, and it 
rose not again over England till Charles II. re- 
turned. Charles to him was a martyr. His 
acts gave no occasion for complaint, while the 
English people were rebels. The funeral of 
Ireton was attended by ‘‘ General Cromwell and 
his mock-parliament men,” and he goesto visit 
the Chapel “‘ where they have laid our blessed 
Martyr, King Charles.” He saw nothing 
wrong in Charles attempting to raise ship-money 
and nothing satisfactory in the attempt of the 
‘* usurper Oliver’’ to build up the English navy. 
To his first college tutor’s name, George Brad- 
shaw, he appends the qualification ‘* nomen in- 
visum,”’ for no reason, apparently, except its re- 
semblance to the name of one of Charles’ judges. 
He witnessed the superb funeral of the Protector, 
and * it was the joyfullest funeral I ever saw.’’| 
He knows nothing with which to compare) 
Charles II.’s retura but that of “ the Jews from | 
the Babylonish captivity.” 

He met the quarters of the executed regicides | 
‘* mangled and cut, and reeking, as they were 
brought from the gallows in baskets on ahurdle,”’ 
and exclaims, “Oh ! the miraculous providence of 
God ;”’ and a little after, he says; ‘‘ This day | 
(oh the stupendous and inscrutable judgments of | 
God!) were the carcases of those arch-rebels, | 
Cromwell, Bradshaw and Ireton, dragged out | 


of their superb tombs in Westminster, among | 





night, and then buried under that fatal ignomin- | 
ious monument in a deep pit ; thousands of peo- 
pie who had seen them in all their pride, being! 
spectators. Look back at October 22, 1658, | 
(Oliver’s funeral,) and be astonished! and fear | 
God and honor the King : but meddle not with | 
them who are given to change.” One of the) 
topics of political sermons at this time, was the| 
duty of punishing ‘* the old King’s murderers.” 
Thus did things appear to the calm, judicious, and 
well-informed man. The accidents of the mon- 
arch y were to him all in all, and when they were 
swept away, it seemed as if England was ruin- 
ed; while we in looking back, see that the weak- 
ness of England was in the frivolous and deprav- 
ei manners, or tyranni¢al principles, of the King 








‘and nobility, and that the prosperity of England 
| since then has depended on the existence of men 
to whom the law of God was supreme. Wesee 
| that the mistakes of such men were better than 
the wisdom of their opponents. 

We would draw from the diary a lesson for 
our own times. Statesmen plan and contrive for 
the future, but whatever these plans may be, if 
unrighteous, they will before long come into con- 
flict with the everlasting law of God; while of 
all that isnow proposed or done, nothing will re- 
main to vindicate its wisdom, but what is in har- 
mony with that law. The first question with a 
great statesman is, ‘‘ What is just?’’ for toknow 
what is just, is to know what shall approve it- 
self, in the end, to be wise. 





PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


Children remarkable for the early develope- 
ment of their powers, are much less rare than is 
sometimes supposed, and while this precocity 
gives no assurance that the man shall be aa re- 
markable asthe child, it is not, on the other hand, 
of itself an indication of either bodily or mental 
disease. So far from it, it is, on the whole, a 
hopeful sign. In general the germs appear 
in the child, which come to mawrity in man- 
hood. When the precocity consists not in the 
disproportionate developement of a single facul- 
ty, but in the well-balanced activity of the whole | 
mind, it may be regarded as a pretty sure token | 
of eminence in after years. We suspect that most 
men, who have been remarkable for charac- 
ter or genius, have in early life given pretty 
clear omens of what they were to be. The de- 
cided and energetic man was probably a de- 
cided and energetic boy. The man distinguished 
for self-controlling, foreseeing wisdom, was pro- 
bably quite as distinguished for good sense in his 
boyhood. Among the most eminent men of gen- 
ius, the cases are numerous in which there was a 
very early exhibition of those powers for which 
they were afterwards remarkable. Not to men- 
tion such persons as Crichton and Picus Miran- 
dola, Pascal wrote a treatise on Conic Sections 
in his sixteenth year, and Leibnitz and Newton, 
at a very early date, gave clear proof of possess- 
ing the wonderful genius which they afterwards 
displayed. 

It by no means follows, however, that the pre- 
cocious child shall be a wonderful man. Nota 
few turn out like Zerah Colburn, their brilliancy 
being like that of a lamp fed by poor oil, which 
shines clearly only when it is first lighted. Some- 
times it is a diseased action of a single faculty, 
generally the memory. We have known ofa 
case where one nearly idiotic could on hearing a 
sermon repeat the greater part of it, verbatim. 
We knew a bey ina country school, who when 
under four years of age, and before he was able 
to read, could spell all the common words of the 
language, having caught them unawares from the 
classes he heard recite, but who in every thing 
but this was quite an ordinary child. 

We have been led to this subject by reading 
in Evelyn's Journal an account of several chil- 
dren who exhibited this early precocity. One of 
his own children, whodied at five years and three 
days old, he describes as a ‘‘ prodigy for wit and 
understanding, for beauty of body a very angel, 


hopes.”” He had learned “* almost the entire 
vocabulary of Latin and French primitives and 
words,’’ was familiar with grammar, could turn 
English into Latin and Latin into English, had 
begun the study of Greek, and had made such 
progress in mathematics as to be able to demon- 
strate divers propositions of Euclid. He seems 
to have been as remarkable in character, as in in- 
tellect, and the account of him by his father is 
characterised alike by its pathos and Christian 
resignation. 

He describes another child, Wilham Wotton, 
who at five years old could read and translate 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. At the age of thir- 
teen, he both ‘‘read and perfectly understood 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Syriac, and most 
of the modern languages ;”’ disputed in divinity, 
law, and all the sciences ; was skilful in history 
both ecclesiastical and profane ; in politics ; in a 
word was so universally and solidly learned at 
eleven years of age, that he was looked on asa 
miracle. What was more wonderful than his 
vast memory, was his judgment and invention. 
He was also dexterous in chronology, antiquities 
and mathematics, and yet withal, ‘a very hum- 
ble child.” 

Another still more remarkable, the son of a Dr. 
Clench, not twelve years old, was examined by 
Evelyn and Mr. Pepys. They found him ‘* thor- 
oughly master’’ of chronology, history, ancient 
and modern geography, and the several sys- 
tems of astronomy, courses of the stars, &c., 
&c. He was familiar with all ancient history 
sacred and profane, with that of the Lower Em- 
pire, the Popes, the Schisms and Councils, and 
explained the tenets of the Gnostics, Sabellians, 
Arians, Nestorians and the chief controversies 
of the Church. They questioned him respecting 
the civil laws, the digest, and the code. ‘* He 
gave a stupendous account of both natural and 
moral philosophy and even in metaphysics.’’ He 
was master of arithmetic, was perfect in the Lat- 
in authors, spake French naturally and had new- 
ly entered into Greek, and “‘ all their questions 
he answered, asone who had learned things 
without book—as if he minded other things, going 
about the room and toying with a parrot, seem- 


| ing to be full of play, of a lively, sprightly tem- 


per, always smiling and exceeding pleasant, 
without the Jeast levity, rudeness, or childish- 
ness.” He was as earnest at his play as at his 
study. 

Where this precocity exists, it is of great mo- 
ment that it should be kept under wise guidance. 
The failure of precocious children to meet the 
expectations formed of them, very commonly 
arises from the failure of health, or from moral 
defects. The course of a parent who is blessed 
with a promising child, would seem to be plain. 
The last thing to be done, is to stimulate its in- 
tellect. That is active enough already. The 
great things to be attended to, are its physical 
health and its morals; those years of education 
are best employed, which do most towards giv- 
ing it a healthy body and healthy moral feelings. 
When this is done, one may be reasonably con- 
fident that the intellect will be developed with 


the Kings, to Tyburn, and hanged on the gal-| sufficient rapidity, while a proper balance will 
lows there, from nine in the morning til] six at be maintained between all the powers and capa- 


cities of the man. 





THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 

in some of the Episcopalian newspapers, there 
is a rumor credited from England, that the Bishop 
of Exeter is about to secede to the Church of Rome. 
“y he is not about doing so. We say so positive- 
y. 

The Episcopalian Church is much troubled with 
what this prelate has done, is doing, and may do. 
But trouble there need be none about his doing such 
a thing as apostatize. He is not of a character to 
be false to the position he isin. There are quali- 
ties in him, that may be safely reckoned on, From 
what he has been, it may be well guessed what he 
will be. He will be no apostate Bishop. Not he! 

He is not a man to secede from the Thirty-nine 
Articles and a crosier, nor from Episcopacy and a 
peerage. In the present state of the world he 
would much rather pray according to the Book of 
Common Prayer. He is not 2 man to love, above 
all things, praying in Latin before a lot of poor 
Catholics. From the nature of his mind he is quite 
unlikely to apostatize froman Episcopal income 
of fifty thousand dollars a year. Seceder or apos- 
tate he will never be. Henry Phillpotts will die 
what he is, Henry, Bishop of Exeter. There are 
fifty thousand reasons and more, why Henry Phill- 
pots should live Bishop of Exeter, as long as he 
can, and die so, when die he must. 

His career is worth knowing of. on account of 
the society it has been effected in. From keeping 
a village school he has risen to be Bishop of Exe- 
ter. Once he had only three or tour hundred dol- 
lars a year; but now he he hasa palace to live in, 
rent-free, fifty thousand dollars yearly for himself, 
and good patronage for his children and nephews 
and friends. He was made a Bishop through a 
promise made to him by King George the Fourth. 
The King was a man, who could be served by 
Henry Phillpotts, and Henry Phillpotts was a man 
who could be serviceable to the King. The Bish- 
op was invested with his holy functions through a 
man who wis what most other men are not, it is 
to be hoped. 

To the makers of Bishops, Henry Phillpotts was 
so useful, that they rewarded him with a bishop- 
ric. What was his usefulness? What wise course 
did he advise? Nune. What holy book of com- 
fort, what learned work in theology did he publish? 
None whatever. He wrote more shrewdly than so. 
He wrote what are called great effurts. He wrote 
such things as every body reads the first week, and 
tears up the next year. He wrote such things as 
a man is reckoned great fo-, and gets well paid for. 
Henry Phillpotts was paid first with one office and 
then with another. Atlast he was paid in full 
with a bishopric for writing political pamphlets, 
all of them now forgotton, but said to have been 
talented and unscrupulous, able and scurrilous. 

Now, will this rich man become a poor man for 
the sake of ascruple? Will this English prelate 
turn Catholic layman on a smali matter of opinion? 
Is it likely that this Bishop will forego his peer- 
age, and his holy office and his great income, mere- 
ly because of a Royal decision, that baptism may 
be regarded not only as being salvation, but also 
as being simply acondition of salvation? From the 
way he becamea Bishop, one would say, that 
Henry Phillpotts would never cease being a Bish- 
op merely for a religious scruple or indeed for any- 
thing. 

A few instances of his Episcopal behaviour have 
transpired publicly. 

He withdrew the license to preach from a poor 
2urate, because his wife had gone once or :wice a 
year toa Methodist chapel. He told a wealthy 
rector, that he need not leave the church, but keep 
his anti-Trinitarian opinions to himself, and go on 
preaching. 

He sustained a Puseyite clergyman at Exeter 
in the attempt to wear a surplice while preaching 
his sermon, though the mob rose against the inno- 
vation, and public meetings were heid in the city, 
and troops of soldiers were poured into it. Buton 
a hint from his superiors he yielded at once, and 
made the clergyman preach in black and not ina 
white. 

Once he went into the House of Loris and made 
a most serious charge against Archbishop Whate- 
ly. The next evening, in the same place, Arch- 
bishop Whately proved not only that the charge 





for endowment of mind of incredible and rare 





was groundiess, but that the Bishop of Exeter knew 


it was utterly false at the time he made it. On 
hearing this exposure of his calumny, the Bishop 
rose from his seat, on the Episcopal Bench, spoke 
not a word, but went out of the House, and did not 
enter it again for nany months. 

One Christmas Day the Bishop was at the sweet 
little town of Torquay. Christmas is one of the 
occasions on which the Athanasian creed is ap 

pointed to be read. The clergyman farled to be- 
gin reading it; whereon from the body of the 
church the Bishop called out “ Whosvever will be 
saved.” On the same occasion, during the Com- 
munion service, the clergyman softened a word and 
said “ eateth and drinketh his own condemnation.” 
On which the Bishop astonished the communicants 
by roaring out angrily “ damnation.” 

The Bishop is a strict churchman. He is really 
desirous of having preached in his diocese the doc- 
trine of the Church of England. And the higher 
the doctrine can be made out to be, perhaps the 
better he likes it. Theologically he would wish to 
speak along with the Church. Ifhe is wrong, 
even then it is because she is not quite distinctly 
right. This isa thing that ought to be understood, 
especially by those who have laughed at the epi- 
taph on him. In Exeter cathedral there is a tab- 
let in commemoration of a Bishop of the old time, 
on which it is inscribed that underneath the floor 
lies Robert late Bishop of Exeter. On an ad- 
jacent stone was written once, “ Henry Bishop of 
Exeter lies here and everywhere.” 

Now then will Henry Phillpotts turn Catholic 
layman? We say, that he will not. We are 
afraid that the man he has been, he will continue 
to be ; and we are sure, that once a Bishop he will 
always be Bishop. And we are very certain that 
whether on the cathedral floor or not, he will under- 
neath it, lie Vike 'a Bishop df Exeter, tor a thousand 
years. 

Now what is the moral of all this? For there is 
one. And it is a moral that is indisputable and 
worth minding. It is this—if you do not want to 
have men perfectly and properly and justly and alto- 
gether and unerringly confident of your selfishness, 
then doan unselfish thing now and then, once 
in ten years, orat least once in twenty years. Now 
let this moral be pondered by young men of twen- 
ty, trusting to become old men of seventy. w. M. 





“THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR.” 
{f the Oxford movement in England had dealt | 
only in the poetry which it has produced, it would 
have resulted in almost unmingled good. Keble’s 
“ Christian Year,’ “Thoughts from Past Years,” 
“The Cathedral,” and now, “The Christian 
Scholar,” are composed of poems which in our 
meditative moments we recur to as we should to! 
some beautiful temple made sacred by the tears | 
and prayers and devout resolutions of many gen- 
erations. There is a stillness about them, like 
that of a secluded church—a fragrance as of in-| 
cense—a harmony like distant music which only | 
makes the silence more impressive, spreads around 
us an atmosphere of holiness and peace, or awak- 
ens in us longings as strong and gentle as they 
are pure. | 

We have been reading “ The Christian Scholar,” | 
by the author of “ The Cathedral.” Its object is to | 
turn to Christian uses the study of the ancient | 
classics. The poems are preceded by a beantiful 
essay on the subject. and are divided into four parts. | 





First. “ Classical Complaints and Scriptural Rem- | 
edies,” where the wants of our nature, bewailed | 
by the classical writers, are supplied from the | 
Scriptures. 
EPIGRAM ON THE GRAVE OF SOPHOCLES. 
Gently above the silent grave 
Where Sophocles doth sleep, 
Foft ivy, let thy green leaves wave, 
Around it gently creep. 
There let the blooming rose arise, 
And branching vine find place, 
For honey-eweet, fair-worded, wise, 
He blends both Muse and Grace. 

The Christian counterpart to these sweet lines is | 
as follows: , 

“ All the glory of man is as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away : but the word of the Lord endureth forever. 

1 Pet. i: 24. 
A churchyard was a)! wrapt in gloom, 
Except one early ray, 
Which lit a Cross upon a tomb, 
And far Its shadow lay. 
1 noted long — my heart it filled, 
Not unmixed with a tear, 
A solemn awe my bosom stilled,— 
It was a grave most dear. 

The title to the second part of the book is, “ Hea- | 
then Oracles confessing Christ,” where the author, | 
by his fine process of poetry and faith, distils a 
Christian sentiment from heathen words. We| 
give a single specimen suggested by the words of 
Antigone, Gd. Col. 1693 : 

“ I seem those very sufferings to regret : 
Things irksome in themselves, yet for his sake 
Were dear and welcome.” 








Antigone, that gentle guide 

By her blind father’s aged side, 

Guiding his feeble steps aright, 

Like morning star with sable night. 

That tragic page, affection’s child, 

Her presence lights, serene and mild ; 

In duteous love she found repose, 

And thus spoke sweetly at its close. 
Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities 
in distresses for Christ’s sake. 2 Cor. xii: 10. 
For them who on the steps of time 
Shall with the “ Man of Sorrows” climb, 
Affection’s light the cloud shall line, 
And paint its edge with hues divine. 
But they who walk the vale of woe 
With Christ. nor duty’s hand let go, 
Safe on their Father’s breast erewhile 
Shall on the past look back and smile. 


But we must shorten our extracts. 

What men cal! freedom here on earth, 

I’ve thought of little worth ; 

The Angels with their King above 

Know of no liberty but love. 
Is there not, in the following lines, a truth which 
should never be overlooked by those who have the 
religious training of others? The thought is sug- 
gested by the story of Orpheus and Eurydice in 
the fourth book of Virgil’s Georgics, where the 
moment Orpheus so far yields to his love for Eu- 
rydice gs to forget the conditions on which he is to 
gain her, she is lost. 


He in whose soul is born from high 

The music of Heaven’s harmony,— 
Which soothes dark passions into peace, 
And from their kingdoms gives release ;— 
He with him draws to realms above 

The objects of his earthly love, 

And leads them onward, while his face 
Is upward turned : — with faltering pace 
Should he on them turn back and gaze, 
He then lets go the harmonious maze ; 
The music of that love divine, 

That bears all heavenward. must decline. 
The backward tide no power can stem: 
He loses both himself and them. 





Curistian Inquirer.—The Inquirer reminds 
us that in expressing our regret at the retirement 
of Mr. Bellows from the sole editorship of that 
journal, we omitted to say that he still sustains 
towards it an editorial relation, We will noi under- 
take to make good our accidental error by the fact 
that the same paragraph, (editorial) which corrects 
our mistake, virtually endorses itby offering Mr. 
B.a handsome compliment. We hasten to correct 
ourselves. When our article was written, how- 
ever. the new arrangement had not been made 
public. The present editors of the Inquirer are 
Rev. S. Osgood, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Rev. J. 
F. Clarke, and Rev. F. H. Hedge, a strong 
corps and a prolific. Another gentleman well 
deserves, we will venture to say, to have his 
hame among these,--the Boston Correspondent 
whose letters as well as other articles contribute 
largely to the life and interest of that lively and 





interesting paper. 





Anniversary Week at Cambridge 


The annual sermon before the Senior Class of 
the Divinity School was delivered by Rev. John 
Weiss. It was an attempt to state the scientific 
theory of development, in contradistinction to that 
embodied in the “ Vestiges,”’ and to apply it to the 
spiritual history of the human family. The text 
was taken from 1 Cor: xv. 24, “ Then cometh the 
end when he shall have delivered up the Kingdom 
to God, even the Father.” The doctrine of man’s 
innocence and unity with God was first shown to 
be liable to many objections. 1. According to the 
hint thrown out by Schlegel, if this golden age 
really existed, it never could have ceased to exist. 
2. The idea of a primeval man conscious of God, 
gives as great a shock to our sense of orderly de- 
velopment, as if we should find the high organi- 
zation of birds in strata lying beneath the epoch 
of fishes. 3. The laws of language forbid the sup- 
position of a primitive race who had a personal 
knowledge of God. Language has been developed 
with a gradual logic which we follow back to the 
faintest rudiments. Every human faculty of mind 
and spirit has had a parallel development. | 4. The 
diversity of origi of the human varieties destroys 
the position that either sin or death came by the 
lapse of Adam. Life and virtue, consequently, 
make the slow deposit which the current of each 
generation helps to accumulate. 

The true science of God must devoutly trace the 
method of God,—first the blade, then the ear. The 
preacher must start with a study of the past results 
of God’s presence in the world. He must furnish 
himself with the logic of the Creator. This he 
must also apply to the history of the human races, 
which were a distinct creation, as those orgamza- 
tions were which ushered in every preceding; the 
natural thread of God’s idea being preserved 
through all. But the human races being once cre- 
ated, there are no further leaps, since the object of 
God is simply to develope the present human epoch. 
The application of this to the spiritual as well as 
secular history of man is obvious. We must let 
events and men run in God’s predestined plane 
with His predestined logic. We may call them 
natural or supernatural, as we please, provided we 
apply the same epithet to all of them, and reject 
everything which the regular law cannot subsume, 
—that is, reject every theorv of the things. We 
must permit the corn to belong to the same stalk 
which put forth first the blade, then the ear. As 
the object of human life is to develope a personal 
knowledge of God, to establish a unity with Him, 
to make each individuality receptive of Him, the 
preacher must believe in that recipiency of individ- 
uals which has developed history and scripture. 
The sermon gave this point a variety of illustra- 
tion, which indicated, among other things. the 
true ground of authority. Man’s personal rezipi- 
ency is the instrument which God puts into the 
hand of the preacher: in this respect the human 
family is homogeneous. The education of the in- 
tuitional senses is the anterior condition for the 
use and proof of Beatitudes. They also reveal to 
us the order, sequence, and harmony of God. 
These are the basis ofatrue Theology. A person- 
al consciousness of these will permit God to con- 
tinue His revelation, and fully to express His med- 
itation. All secular and sacred history is the 
gradual crescendo of God’s idea. We say gradual, 
though there have been passages both strong and 
soft, but always in the same sequence, without 
breaks, leaps, or interpolations. Faith in this law 
shall educate us to the trme when God shall be all 
in all. 


The Divinity School. 


The Annual Visitation of the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School took place at the College Chapel 
on Tuesday morning. The order of Exercises 
was as follows:—1. Hebrew Prophet, Mr. 
Amory Battles, 2. Hymn selected. 3. Does 
Free Inquiry in Religion diminish the influence 
of the Clergy? 4. Hymn for the occasion, by 
Rev. F. P. Appleton. 5. The Reformation of 
the English Church in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, Mr. Charles E. Hodges. 6. 
Hymn for the occasion, by Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow. 

The dissertations were well written and well 
delivered. One of them was remarkable for 
clears, well-defined and abundant thought. The 
others gave evidence of intellectual culture and 
more than common natural ability with something 
of the boldness of assertion which comes from 
inexperience and from the limited knowledge 
that very young men must have of the facts 
that often stand so fatally in the way of their 
magnificent generalizations. ; 

The class contained but three members, but 
we look forward to their course with interest and 
hope. We wish that the Divinity School could 
be separated from the college ; but as that cannot 
be, at least just now, we hope that our friends 
there will not be discouraged by their position, 
and that they will continue to give, as they have 
in times past, the means of an education as full, 
extended, liberal and exact as is practicable with- 


-| in the narrow limits of three years. 


There has been a failing off of ministerial can- 
didates in almost al] religiousdenominations. In 
our two Theological schools we this year keep 
up the number just about to the average ten and 
twenty years ago. But according to the report 
of the American Education Society, since 1841 
the number of students in the Seminaiies of the 
Congregational and New School Presbyterian 
Churches has fallen off about forty per cent. 
“*The old School General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, are both lameat- 
ing the decrease of candidates for the ministry 
within their bounds. By the former of these 
bodies a day of fasting and prayer on this ac- 
count has once been appointed, to be observed 
through all their churches.”’ 

Many reasons may be given for this change, 
but we have not room now to state them. We 
louk forward, however, with hope toa better 
state of things, to a time when a thoroughly edu- 
cated ministry will be better appreciated, and 
their labours more sought after and respected than 
in this transition period. : 


’ 


Address before the Alumni. 

The address was delivered in the Chapel of 
the University, at four o’clock, by Rev. E. 8. 
GayyetT, D. D. He began by stating his sub- 
ject to be, not theological or critical, but The de- 
votedness of the minister, a Condition of his 
Spiritual success. ‘The very word Devoted sig- 
nifies a something set apart, consecrated, wholly 
given up to the work. The quality to be con- 
sidered has an interior seat, and a visible mani- 
festation. ‘The minister is pre-eminently a 
Preacher. His office is to teach men to live. 
Men are slow to respect the office of instruction. 
Even our wise and good Commonwealth is only 
just learning to pay due honor to the teachers of 
its children. And so the religious Teacher is 
obliged to borrow claims to veneration from the 
title of Reverend and a professor’s gown. The 
people are not stupid enough to suppose there is 
merit in these things; and yet it seems to be 
falsely considered that the simple work of 
religious Teaching would not be quite dignified 
without them. 

Not on any fictitious grounds then, but the 
sound and permanent ground of fitness, let the 


minister challenge respect. Whoever preaches 
for the sake of social station, or as a means to 
some vocation he considers higher, sells his soul 
for a mess of pottage and would better starve. The 
first source of fitness is a careful choice, imply- 
ing a thorough understanding, of the office. It 
is doubtful if the practice of passing directly 
from the College course to the Divinity school, 
favors this choice. The proximity of the aca- 
demic Theological Halls is rather local than 
moral. A year of spiritual exercises as a novici- 
ate like that which Channing spent in Virginia, 
would be, in many cases, a most desirable ex- 
perience. One of the three years of theological 
study, too, might well be spent in more imme- 
diate contact with the work of a parish than is 
afforded in the habits and opportunities of the 
University,—in some minister’s family. 

Then the choice should be permanent. The 
fault of the prevailing instability is not all on the 
side of the parishes. Short of starvation there 
is hardly a valid excuse for forsaking the minis- 
try. No calling is more honorable, not that of 
the statesman or the advocate. Whoever can 
coolly contemplate the possibility of getting tired 
of his ministry, from the moment he enters it, 
is not one of those who are ready to follow 
Christ in the regeneration. There must be a 
passion and a purpose that nothing can change. 
In the words of a phrase, which, in our too 
great horror of cant, we have shunned, there 
must be a love of souls. Would to God we 
were not so much afraid of enthusiasm! We 
fear it ae a nervous invalid shut up for weeks in 
an unwholesome confinement, dreads a breath of 
fresh air. Take a lesson from the noble Eng- 
lish woman, (Lady Franklin), who will listen 
to no counsels of selfish prudence, so long as 
there is a hope of saving that husband in whose 
life her own is bound up. Look at the farmer, 
who would almost count it an affront to be cau- 





DOCTOR OF LAWS. 

Charles G. Loring, of Boston. 

Charles King, President of Columbia 
New York. 

George Ticknor, of Boston. 

Ebenezer Lane, late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. 

Francis Lieber, Professor of History and Politi- 
cal Economy in lhe University of South Carolina. 

DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 


Rev. George W. Blagden, of Boston. 

Rev. Joseph Torrey, Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Rev. Frederick A. Farley, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. William P. Lunt, of Quincy, Mass. 

Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer, of Clinton, N. Y. 

DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 
Dr. Rufus Longley, of Haverhill, Mass. 
MASTER OF ARTS. 

Charles H. Olmsted, of Hartford, Conn. 

George Livermore, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Luzius R. Paige, of Cambridge. 

Henry T. Tuckerman, of New York. 

Rev. Thomas S. King, of Boston. 

Thomas G. Bouvé, of Boston. 

Not the least pleasant part of Commencement 
Day is the meeting of old College friends and 
the revival of old associations and bygone feel- 
ings, which the day calls forth. It was delight- 
ful, when we escaped for a moment from the 
heat of the house to the fresh air without, to 
witness here and there the warm grasp of the 
hand with which classmates greeted each other, 
who had not met for years, and to catch the 
earnest tone of voice, with which they asked 
after one another’s welfare. Classmates, who 
had not met for a long time, perhaps not for very 
| many years, might be seen in groups about the 
door, inquiring after the present and the absent, 
paying a grateful tribute to the dead, chatting 
‘over days Lang Syne and becoming, for a day 
at least, college boys again. 

When the exercises had all been completed, 
and the degrees duly bestowed, the President 


College, 





tioned against too hard work. Look at the 
merchant, who hardly sees his children except 
on Sunday, that he may procure them the means 
of being ruined when they are grown up. Look 
at the men of science who not only exhaust 
midnight oil, but compel Nature to yield up her 
antediluvian secrets and turn mathematical for- 
mulas into prophecies. Look at the artist ab- 
sorbed in his marble ; at the politician riding the 
yesty waves of public opinion, or wading 
through the mire of partisan servility, that he 
may serve his country, or get an office. The 
world with ten thousand voices cries out against 
the minister, who having taken up the cross, 
will not bear it to the end. 





In the next place, the minister should give 
his whole time to the ministry. He may relax 
|and renovate himself, but he can find diversity 
| enough of employment without editing an edition 
| of Ovid or Horace. The reflected light thrown 
/on the preaching of the gospel by the lahors of 
‘such men as Porson and Parr is like the light 
,cast by a burning shield, on the coals glowing in 
a heated furnace. There is abundant material 
for diversifying studies without writing books 
on Natural History or profane antiquity. Wit- 
ness the entire work lately written on The 
Voyage of St. Paul, as a noble fruit of a sinis- 
ter’s leisure hours. 


If it is urged that a minister needs the relief 
of secular pursuits, to save his health, 1t may be 
replied that more ministers are killed by irregu- 
larity than by excess of labor. [Here the minister 


asceticism if not of the celibacy of the clergy.] 


The minister must preach and prepare his 
sermons, in earnest,—devotedly, make them 
solid, fervent, engaging. The preparation for 
the pulpit should not be left to the close of the 
week, though the writing out of the sermon 
may often be best done, for popular effect, under 
the pressure of a limited time. Dr. Beecher used 
to say he wrote his sermons in the street. 
Buckminster penned some of his most effectual 
sermons after sunset Saturday evening. But 
the minister’s ‘houghts should never be off from 
his preaching. 

Ta his parochial duties, the minister must be 
devoted ; visit his people more than once a year; 
inquire after more than their bodies ; esteem it a 
privilege. In this way he will do more to 
save his parish trom dwindling away, than by 
| eloquent discourses, 

In his private habits, the minister must be de- 
voted. The anxiety to avoid the clerical garb 
and manner may be excessive. Better to con- 
| form to the old habit, in the color of the hat and 
cravat. Better shun doubtful amusements and 
mixed associations than go into them to convince 
men that the minister is no enemy of cheerful- 
ness. 


Aspiration and effort are the characteristics 
of the times. Progress is the law under which 
we live. Let not the ministry stand in contrast 
with this beneficent activity. Nay, who shall 
guide, and control and purify it, if not the min- 
isters of Christ? 

Under such a ministry, the church would be 
bound in a more indissoluble and fraternal union 
and overcoming the existing reluctance draw our 
young men into the work of the sacred office. 
On such a ministry might the spirits of Parker 
and Ware and their companions, illustrious ex- 
amples of this devotedness, look down with joy. 
Perhaps they are present with us and hear us 
now. Mingle your prayers, sainted Brothers, 
with ours, that the days of this glorious consum- 
nation may come. 


Commencement Day. 

The annual commencement of Harvard Col- 
lege was held last Wednesday. The day was 
clear and bright and the heat of the customary 
Commencement standard of 90° Farenheit. Of 
course there was dust in abundance, but not- 
withstanding the dust and heat, the exercises 
were fully attended. The house was crowded 
to overflowing, and the audience, including a 
large proportion of the fairer sex, bore the op- 
pressive heat with most exemplary patience. 
The annual Jubilee of our ancient University is 
always an interesting occasion, and this anni- 
versary was by no means inferior to its predeces- 
sers. The speaking, judging from what we 
heard,—for our powers of enduring heat prevent- 
ed us from being a constant listener,—was alike 
creditable to the young men, and to the College 
which graduated them. Mr. Sparks, the Pres- 
ident, of course presided, and it was pleasant to 
see among the distinguished men on the platform 
around him, the two living ex-Presidents of the 
University, the Hon. Edward Everett, and the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy. After the exercises of 
the graduating class, the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine was conferred upon thirty-three students 
of the Medical School. The ceremony, like that 
of giving the degrees of Bachelor ot Arts, was 
performed according to the ancient custom, in 
Latin, the President standing in his collegiate 
robes, crowned with black velvet cap and tassel. 
The degree of Bachelor of Laws was next con- 
ferred upon thirty-six students of the Law School. 
The following honorary degrees were then con- 
ferred. 





| propounded certain doctrines savoring a little of 


‘and Alumni repaired to the Library. There 
‘they formed into procession, according to the 
| order of their classes, and marched to Harvard 
| Hall to partake of the dinner, which Alma Mater 
yearly prepares for her children. We missed 
from the platform in the church the venerable 
form and silver hairs of the late Rev. Dr. Pierce ; 
| still more did we feel his absence in Harvard 
| Hall, where his voice was not heard to set the 
| tune and lead the hyma, which from time im- 
'memorial, has been sung at the close of Com- 
| mencement dinner. A most eloquent and ap- 
| propriate tribute was paid to his memory by the 
| Hon. Edward Fverett. This tribute was but 
| one of many which were paid by classmates and 
| friends to the memory of the Alumni, who have 
| deceased during the past Academic year. It 
| had been previously arranged that these tributes 
to the departed, with such other remarks as the 
| circumstances and the occasion might suggest 
|should be offered at this time. They took the 
| place of the oration before the association of 
| Alumni, which for a few years past has been 
‘held on another day. It was thought that this 
| course (or a similar one) would be preferred by 
| most of the graduates, and thus the Commence- 
meut of the University is united with the annual 
gathering of the Alumni. We have not suffi- 
cient space to notice the many tributes, which 
were called forth by the names of last year’s de- 
parted, but we cannot refrain from noticing that 
of the late Dr. Abbott, of Exeter, by Professor 
Bowen, and that of the Rev. Jereboam Parker, 
| by the Hon. D. A. White, as peculiarly felicit- 
}eus. With the dinner and speeches in Harvard 
Hall, the exercises of the day were closed. 


General Secretaries of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

We should have mentioned last week the de- 
parture for Europe of Rev. F. W. Holland, 
the former Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, and the introduction to his place of 
the Rev. Calvin Lincoln. We doubt whether 
any man has ever labored more earnestly in an 
office than Mr. Holland. He has been at work 
early and late, serving the cause with no divi- 
ded affection, and doing an amount of work 
which few men are able to accomplish. The 
office is a inost arduous one, and we trust that 
our ministerial brethren and all who are interested 
in the advancement of liberal christianity, will be 
ready todo what they can to strengthen the 
hands and cheer the hearts of the faithful and 
single-hearted laborer who has just entered upon 
its duties. Let him be welcomed to all our 
parishes. Let his words be listened to with af- 
| fectionate respect, and his appeals for aid be 
answered with a generous and conscientious re- 
gard to duty. If we appreciate our Christian 
privileges, we must be ready to do something to 
extend them to others. And what is of moreim- 
portance, let the ministerial brethren scrupulous- 
ly abstain from adding to the Secretary’s burdens, 
by throwing upon his office trifling matters of 
business that they ought to attend to themselves. 





PRESENTS FROM FOREIGN GoveRNMENTS.—The 
Advertiser states that the Prussian Government 
has lately sent a costly and beautiful present to 
the State of Massachusetts. 

It is the collection of plates and paintings made 
and published by the Koyal Prussian Commis- 
sion of the useful Arts under the direction of the 
late King of Prussia. 

The plates which are executed in the finest 
style, make a large fulio volame, divided under 
three heads,—those which relate to architecture, 
those which represent smaller objects, as vases, 
ornamental furniture, &c., and those which, 
mostly in colors, furnish a curious study of the 
brilliant patterns used in the damask and other 
woven or embroidered fabrics of the middle ages. 

The designs under these various departments 
are drawn from the most celebrated monuments 
and museums in Europe. A volume of letter 
press, explanatory of the prints, accompanies 
them, which shows how carefully they have been 
selected and arranged by the Commission. 

The purpose of the work being to improve the 
present manufactures, by giving to manufac- 
tures in various walks of art, the best material 
for study, the collections appears to have, for 
practical men, more than the usual value of col- 
Jections of designs. Among the brilliantly 
colored patterns of Arabesque and other designs, 
taken from the Alhambra, from the Brandenburg 
Cathedral,—and from the damask, silk and other 
fabrics of the finest  enaciong preserved in the an- 
cient churches of Europe, we notice some pat- 
terns, which have, evidently from this or similar 
collections, passed already into the foreign fa- 
brics of paper-hangings, or other prints. There 
are several others, which seem quite new, not 
ventured upon as yet by any ingenious ‘+ desiga- 
er 














The drawings of sculpture, of the smaller and 

larger monuments, are mostly in outline. The 

engravings are beautiful, of works which it is a 
leasure ww see thus reproduced. 5 

The valuable collection will be deposited in 
the State Library, where, we presume, it may 
be examined by the curious. 

A New York paperalso says that the State of 
New York has lately received a similar present 
from the French Government. The statement is 
made on the authority of M. Vattemare, who it 
a letter to the paper just referred to, says that the 
French government has made a donation to the 
New York State Library of a copy of the cele- 
brated Gallery of Versailles—a work containing 
several thousand historical engravings. ‘ To 
give you an idea of this magnificent present (adds 
Mons. Vattemare) I need only say that each 
copy copepien 8 case three feet square by tw? 
and a high.” 
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PROF. WEBSTER. 


We have carefully abstained from discussing 
in any way this most unhappy case. We have 
from the beginning had entire confidence in those 
who were to have the legal control of it, and 
have been unwilling to do anything which might 
tend in the slightest degree to embarrass them in 
the discharge of their official duty. We shall 
still reserve our opinion, till the subject has been 
finally acted upon by the Governor and Coun- 
cil. 

We have heard in some quarters severe com- 
ments on the course pursued by Rev. Dr. Put- 
nam ; but after looking into the matter as thor- 
oughly as we can with all the knowledge of the 
circumstances that any one in our situation has 
a right to possess, we can only say that we henor 
and respect Dr. Putnam all the more for what he 
has done. Believing as he did that the confes- 
sion was an honest one, that the deed was not 
an act of premeditated murder, but the effect of 
sudden and violent passion, and having his sym- 
pathies powerfully excited in behalf of the most 
wretched though innocent family, we do not see 
what else he could do, but make an appeal for a 
mitigation of the sentence. 

That he threw his whole heart into the effort 
when pleading for the life of a fellow being, that 
in the earnestness of his zeal in one direction he 
should for the time forget to weigh all his words 
and consider precisely what bearing they might 
have in other directions, is no dishonor to him, 
even though in one or two instances, he may have 
been infelicitous in his expressions, or his sug- 
gestions. 

The passage relating to the Medical Profession 
was of this character. Our readers know what 
our feelings of affection, gratitude and respect 
for the members of that profession are. But it 
has seemed to us that they were a little to sen- 
sitive on the subject. Every one who knew Dr. 
Putnam knew that he would be the last man in 
the world to throw any shadow of reproach on 
them or on their beneficent calling. We are 
glad to publish the following Jetter from him to 
the Daily Advertiser of Monday last. 

Me. Eprror.—In the Daily Advertiser of 
the 11th inst., a correspondent has offered some 
strictures on a brief passage taken from the re- 
marks lately made by me to the Committee of 
the Executive Council in support of Dr. Web- 
ster’s petition for a commutation of his punish- 
ment. He thinks the passage injurious and un- 
generous towards the medical profession. Other 

hysicians—friends, whose candor and kindness 
Faesein doubt—have intimated the same thing to 
me, though without the bitterness and severity of 
your corrospondent. Iam, therefore, constrain- 
ed to believe, that I have unwittingly done in- 
justice to others and to myself, in what I said in 
that connection. I perceive the infelicity of my 
language and its liableness to be misunderstood. 
Instead, therefore, of defending it word for word, 
I will endeavor to state now whatl really did 
mean to say, and what I did not. 

| was suggesting a slight extenuation—all 
that it admitted of—of Dr. Webster's conduct in 
disposing of the dead body of Dr. Parkman. 
His familiarity with the dissecting room, I 
thought, must have prepared him to dismember 
the body, without the nervous horror and physi- 
cal faintness that would be felt by another man of 
the same moral grade, but a stranger to medical 
dissection. I did not mean that the study of 
anatomy would make a man any more likely to 
commit a homicide; but 1 suppose | may say 
that if a man practiced in anatomy should com- 
mit a homicide, with or without malice, and if he 
should decide upon the concealment of the body 
as necessary or expedient, the bare process of 
dismemberment wonld not be so revolting, so 


THE WARREN-STREET CHAPEL. 


Mr. Barnarn’s report for the last year has 
only just fallen under our eye. We have read 
it with increased admiration and gratitude for the 
patient service which has gradually built up so 
efficient and beneficent an Institution. It amazes 
us that a community, with such an eye to the 
utilities as Boston has, should suffer so practi- 
eal, judicious, and thoroughly tried a plan of 
Christian charity as this, to want the amplest 
means of support and activity. Mr. Barnard’s 
report leaves the reader under the painful im- 
pression that he himself is left to add to his de- 
voted labors, a considerable amount of pecuniary 
contribution in aid of the chapel. Several de- 
partments are represented as in danger of decline 
for the want of a small addition to the income. 
The annual expenses year before last were more 
than $500 beyond the revenue, and only about 
$2000 at that! ‘I'he floral procession is aban- 
doned this year, we notice, from economical 
considerations. All these things look badly. 
They discourage effort. They indicate a want 
of lively sympathy with generous public labors 
in the most difficult departments of Christian 
usefulness. 

We cannot find out from the Report, that the 
Warren-street Chapel has yet received anything 
from the public, but the loan (without interest) 
of a portion of the first cost of building. A 
mortgage of $5000 still rests on the Chapel. 
We are yet to hear of the first dollar left in any- 
body’s will, to this institution—of the first 
considerable donation. How can these things 
be? 

Perhaps the efficiency of Mr. Barnard and his 
volunteer associates in the immediate labors of 
the institution, gives such an air of energy and 
self-sustaining power to this charity, that the 
public thinks its aid is not required. We have 
sometimes noticed that the zeal and devotedness 
of a minister repelled by its very copiousness, all 
offers of co-operation on the part of his people ; 
while parishes are seen to fly to the support of a 
feevler and less efficient pastor. But we trust 
the public will not offer such premiums upon in- 
dolence and dependence, as to withhold necessa- 
ry aid from an institution requiring not only all 
that its more immediate friends can do for it, 
but needing much more, and aole to turn to the 
best account the largest aid the public will afford 
it. 

We need hardly say that our words come 
without any further prompting than the mani- 
fest importance of this beautiful charity, as it is 
represented in Mr. Barnard’s Report. ([Chris- 
tian Inquirer. 


We are happy to add that on the week of the 
4th they took enough money to put the Chapel 
out of debt so far as the deficit of last year 
went.—Now we understand they wish to beg 
loans to place the whole property out of embar- 
rassment and donations to do some repairs, &c. 
Their own children within a few weeks have 
given over $100 towards the last item. 


JOHN HENRY GRAY. 
We extract the following from the Transcript 
as only a just and fitting notice of Mr. Gray, who 
died so suddenly at Nahant week before last :— 





‘““Mr. Gray was a man of high moral worth 
and in many respects a remarkable individual.— 
In all matters of essential character he was prac- 
tical and independent. Possessed of an ample 
fortune, a liberal education and a cultivated taste, 
it was in his power to minister largely to the ra- 
tional enjoyment of his numerous friends, and he 
rejoiced in the exercise of this ability. His sun- 
ny, sea-girt home was the abode of an extensive, 
generous and untiring hospitality ; the welcome 
which he gave was an offering of the heart, free 
from ostentation and without display. Indeed, 
for the parade of mere wealth and fashion, Mr. 
Gray entertained but a very cold respect. 

‘* With an intuitive reverence for great intel- 
lectual power and an admiration for every useful 
talent, he early found that knowledge and wis- 
dom were very different things: he was not, 
therefore, easily dazzled or led into error by the 








impossible a thing to him, as to another of the 
same degree of moral sensibility and principle 
The surgeon or anatomist, of the tenderest feel- 
ings, can operate upon a human body, living or 
dead, with a steadiness of nerve and a cool self 
possession of mind, which is only to be had by 
practice. What would become of the beuefi- 
cent art of surgery and the noble science of anat- 
omy, if he could not? I could not make an in- 
cision into a human bedy, living or dead, with- 
out fainting away ; that fact does not prove me 
to be humane or moral. The beloved and trust- 
ed physician of my family could do it without a 
qualm. Can anybody suppose that I consider 
that power, which he has acquired by practice, 
as derogatory to his humanity or his virtue * the 
blessed power by which he relieves the suffering 
and prolongs the life of me and mine! 

That the study of medicine, with the anatomi- 
cal investigations so essential to it, is ‘* demor- 
alizing *’ in its influence on character, is no sen- 
timent of mine. I never said it nor thought it; 
and I should not suppose it would be inferred 
from what I did say, on the occasion reterred to. 
On the contrary, unless Ihave been singularly 
fortunate in my medical associations, physicians, 
as a class, are rather remarkable for humane 
feelings and tender sympathies. There are 
among them, certainly, as many men whom i 
love and revere for ali that is most exalted and 
beautiful in human character, as in my own pro- 
fession, or any other profession or calling what- 
ever. And it has never yet occurred to me to 
imagine, that their ability to operate on a living 
body, or to dissect a lifeless one, with a cour- 
age, a steadiness of hand and composure of 
feeling, which I could not command, is any dis- 
paragement of their religious character, or their 
humane and social virtues. 

I fully coneur with your correspondent in al! 
he has said, so well, of the nobleness and digni- 
ty of anatomical science, and the importance of 
the medical profession. I only regret, that, 
either through my fault or his own, he should 
see fit to place his sound and eloquent remarks 
in sharp antagonism with me and my words— 
words spoken in another connection, for another 
purpose, and with no idea of such a bearing as 
he finds for them. I hold the medical profession 
in as high honor as he does ; in as high honor 
as I hold my own, or any other. 1 have no pre- 
judices, narrow or broad, against it, or the ad- 
mirable sciences which underlieit. 1 hold Phy 
sivlogy to be as legitimate a science as Theology, 
—indeed, a splendid branch of it. I assume for 
clergymen, no superiority in virtue, or the senti- 
ments and sympathies of humanity, over physi- 
cians. | agree with yourcorrespondent, and am 
happy to confirm his remark from my own ob- 
servation, that the physician enters the chamber 
of sickness, and the scenes of pain, death, and 
sorrow, with as soft a tread, as gentle a voice, 
and with as warm a current of affection in his 
heart, as the clergyman. 

The physician and the clergyman, in many of 
their duties, find their paths run side by side 
through scenes of anguish and woe. Each has 
his part to do. There is no rivalry, and no oc- 
easion for mutual disparagement or distrust. 
They should honor and help one another, as 
brethren and fellow-Jaborers in the noble and 
blessed service of humanity. [f the tie that 
should unite them has been in any degree weak- 
ened by any word of mine, honestly misunder- 
stood or carelessly perverted, I wish that word 
recalled, as false to my thought, and justified by 
no feeling that I ever for a single moment enter- 
tained. Gro. Purnam. 

Sterling, July 12, 1850. 





Stavery in Eneiaxp. The London Times ofa 
recent date, has a letter, of which the fullowing is 
aii extract : 

On Wednesday last we were coming from York- 
shire to London by the Great Northern and East- 
ern Counties Railway. During the time we were 
Stopping at the Shelford station, we observed a 
number of young women employed in clearing the 
weeds from a field on the south side of the station, 
and a man overlooking them who held in his hand 
a large stick. Our attention was attracted to the 
man from the resemblance which more than one 
person remarked, he bore toa slave driver; al- 
though the remark was made, that of course he 
would never think of using the stick to compel ap- 
plication to work. Judge what was our astonish- 
ment when we actually saw the man beat one of 
the girls for neglect of work, and that so severely, 
that the poor creature fairly winced under the in- 
fliction, We would scarcely believe the evidence 
of our eyes, that such means of compelling women 


meteor flashes of genius, however beautiful they 
mig!it appear. With no undue tenacity in regard 
to his own opinion, it was yet evident that he 
had no labor-saving way in arriving at conclu- 
sions ; and although no one, however humble, 
was beneath his regard, still no man was lofty 
enough to defy his scrutiny. In brief, Mr. Gray 
had always an opinion of his own, he did his own 
thinking, and so far as regarded the most im- 
portant point connected with his brief career, it 
is quite evident that he pondered wisely and well. 

** Such were a few of the prominent character- 
istics which marked the life of the estimable and 
lamented John Henry Gray. But, perhaps, af- 
ter all, the most lovely trait in his beautiful char- 
acter was the quiet, simple-hearted benevolence 
which he silently exercised toward many who 
had no friend save him and One above. Mingled 
with the tears of love and friendship which be- 
dew his grave are those also of heart-felt grati- 
tude. 

‘* Mr. Gray’s death was sudden, sadly and im- 
pressively sudden, but the messenger found him 
undismayed ; his was no repining spirit, but one 
of calm submission to the will of Him a# whose 
hands he had received so may blessings; and 
while those who loved him best and were must 
deeply loved by him, bow to this mysterious dis- 
pensation of an all-wise Providence, they will find 
a lasting consolation and cause for unspeakable 
thankfulness to God, that he was sustained and 
soothed in his Jast hours by an unfaltering trust, 
and that he was enabled to 


“approach his grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 








(For the Christian Register.] 


Messrs. Epirors,—I send you, for the bene- 
fit of your readers, the subjoined index of the 
texts of sermons which I have heard during the 
past six years, (1844-50.) Witha very few ex- 
ceptions, | heard all of these discourses from Uni- 
tarian clergymen, in the city of Boston, and in 
my own accustomed place of worship. I thought 
that the account might afford some index of the 
character of Unitarian preaching generally, and 
of the respective degrees of attention given to 
the various portions of Holy Writ ; and, perhaps, 
furnish some material for interesting suggestions 
and reflections by you. It will be seen that more 
than two-thirds of all the texts were selected 
from the New Testament, and of this number, 
nearly one half from the four Gospels. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Number of No. of Texts. 
BOOKS. Texts. BOOKS. 166 
Genesis, 17 The Song of Solomon, 0 
Exodus, 5 Isaiah, 10 
Leviticus, 2 Jeremiah, 5 
Numbers, 2 Lamentations, 4 
Deuteronomy, 9 Ezekiel, 6 
Joshua, 2 Danel, 1 
Judges, 2 ifosea, 2 
Ruth, 0 Joel. 0 
1 Samuel, 2 Amos, 1 
2 Bamuel, 8 Obadiah, 0 
1 Kings, 4 Jonah, 3 
2 Kings, 3 Micah, 1 
1 Chronicles, 2 Nahum. 0 
2 Chronicles, 3 Habbakkuk, 0 
Ezra, 1 Zephaniah, 0 
Nehemiah, 1 Haggai, 1 
Esther, 0 Zechariah, 1 
Job, 14 Malachi, 4 
Psalms, 52 nut 
Proverbs, 22 Total, 205 
Ecclesiastics, 20 ome 
— Apocrypha, 4 
166 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
Number of No. of Tex 
BOOKS. Texts. BOOKS. 366 
Matthew, 80 1 Timothy, 6 
Mark, 16 2 Timothy, 3 
Luke, 39 Titus, of 
John, 79 Philemon, 2 
Acts, 2) Hebrews, 25 
Romans, 32 James, 6 
1 Corinthians, 26 1 Peter, 9 
2 Corinthians, 21 2 Peter, 3 
Galatians, 10 1 John, 9 
Ephesians, 14 2 John, 0 
Phillipians, 15 3 John, 0 
Colossians, 7 Jude, 1 
1 Thessalonians, 2 Revelation, 12 
2 Thessalonians, 0 -— 
— Total, 445 
366 
RECAPITULATION, 

Whole number of Texts, . < 654 

Number from the Old Testament, Py 205 

“ wo ew “ es 445 

“ “ Gospels, - = 2214 

« “  Episties, Sage 194 

« “ Apocrypha, - - 4 

Recorper. 











-© labor were used in our own country. 


Notices of New Publications. 


Tue Incustratep Domestic Bisis. By the Rev. Ingram 
in, A. M. New York: 8. Hueston. No.1. Issu- 
ed in 25 numbers at 25 cts. eact.. 


We have already noticed the specimen number 
of this edition of the Bible. It is well printed, and 
has a very neat map of Palestine. The notes are 
short, sometimes judicious, sometimes containing 
objectionable doctrinal matter, and sometimes fool- 
ish. The following is of the foolish sort,—“It is 
computed that from eleven thousand millions of 
people to two millions of millions, and all the ter- 
restrial animals, perished in the flood.” The illus- 
trations we think quite useful. 





Tne SHouLper Knot ; or, Sketches of the Three-fold Life 
of Man. A Story ofthe Seventeenth Century. By B. 
F. Tefft%. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This, in character, interest and power, is much 
above the common class of stories that we meet, 
and may be read with pleasure and profit. Two 
chapters, the eighth and the twenty-first, though a 
little too rhetorical, perhaps, are uncommon speci- 
mens of imaginative and eloquent composition, 
and indicate, in no small degree, the faculty of re- 
ligious insight. 


MILMAN’s Ginpon’s Roms. Boston. 1850. Vol. VI. 

The publication of this great Standard Work is 
now completed, and it may be had entire of Crosby 
& Nichols. Those persons that have never own- 
ed it, and those whose old copies are worn out, can 
supply themselves with it at an almost incredibly 
low price, and in a convenient and handsome 
form. 


LeTtTice ARNOLD, AnD Lizzie Witson. Published com- 
plete by Littell, Office of the Living Age. 


We advise persons seeking pleasant reading for 
Summer weather, to get this beautiful story. It is 
as pure in spirit as it is spirited in style. It is one 
of the best of the lately written fictions. 


Gipnon’s Decuine and Fatt or THE Roman Empire. 
With ae Notes. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. ol. IL. 


A cheap and readable edition of this great work. 


Harrer’s Moxtuty Macazrye, made up of rich 
selections from all the periodical literature of the 
day, with a eondensed and judicious summary of 
events and new publications, is the most formida- 
ble rival that has yet appeared to Littell’s Living 
Age and the Eclectic Magazine, both of which come 
punctually with stores of entertaining matter. 


Tue New Enctanp Historicat anp GeNnea.oe- 
tcat Reaister, published by S. G. Drake, Boston, 
opens with a very interesting notice of Samuel 
Gorton, who, between 1636 and 1677, gave a world 
of trouble to the Massachusetts, Plymouth, Rhode 
Island, and Providence colonists. 


Tue Curistian Review is always welcomed for 
its intelligence, its taste, its religious tone and 
Catholic spirit. 


Tae Montaty Reticiovs Magazine is a friend 
which never comes without a pleasant word, and 
something to instruct or encourage us. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A New Linaary 1n Boston. We understand 
that endeavors are making to establish a new pub- 
lic library in ourcity. The project has already 
received several substantial tokens of regard from 
some of our wealthy citizens, and we hope it will 








there are extensive libraries, which, under certain 
necessary regulations are freely open to all. The 
libraries can be visited and books taken out by any 


testimonials of their trustworthiness. Boston would 
do well in this respect to imitate the large cities of 
the Old World. Itis a matter of regret that in this 
land of education,and free schools, public libraries are 
not oftener established. Means of obtaining books 
should be within reach of all, who really desire to 
use them. The following account of the project 
referred to is taken from the Courier, which states, 
“that a donation of one thousand dollars is in the 
hands of the Mayor ot Boston for the purpose of 
founding a City Library. This sum of money was | 
subscribed by the personal and political friends of 
Mr. Bigelow, to purchase some testimonial of re- 
gard for him as a man and a public officer. The} 


earnestly entreated his friends to give their liber- 
ality a wider scope, and allow others to share in 
what, most kindly, was designed for him alone. 
His wishes were complied with, and the donation 
is to be made the basis of an institution greatly 
needed in Boston. This disinterested act on the 
part of the Mayor has called out the generosity of 
other persons, and several thousand dollars are al- 
ready promised, to be added to the sum soon to be 
placed in the charge of the Board of Aidermen. 
The new library will no doubt bear a name which 
will prove an enduring monument to perpetuate the 
meméry of the disinterested services of the Mayor 
in promoting the public welfare.” 

Justice 1s Catirornia. A correspondent of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser gives the fol- 
lowing account of the administration of justice in 
the new State. It will be seen that none of the 
vexatious delays of the law, which are so trouble- 
some in this part of the country, are in existence 
there. 


« Five miles from Sonora, are the new diggings 
sometimes called the ‘ American Diggings ;’ more 
than fifteen hundred miners were collected there, 
and law and order were in full operation. It was 
Sunday, and two Mexicans were about to be exe- 
cuted They had been tried on the previous day, 
on the charge of stealing seven pounds of gold, 
convicted and sentenced to be hung unless they 
restored the gold, in which case they were to be 
whipped oat of the camp When I saw the pris- 
oners they were seated on a log, and two or three 
men standing guard over them. One of the con- 
demned was an old man sixty years or more; he 
was much affected, continually protesting his in- 
nocence, and uttering the wildest anathemas 
against his accusers. His compamon, a young 
man of thirty years, was quietly smoking his ci- 
garito, and seemingly took no notice of what was 
going on around him, 

The Americans about the camp were discussing 
the justice of the sentence. They said that the ev- 
idence was altogether insufficient, being nothing 
more than the incoherent expressions of the old 
man when he was drunk. Another cause of dis- 
satisfaction was in the fact that they were tried by 
only six jurors. After some conversation, review- 
ing the whole trial, the Americans waited on the 
Alcalde and demanded a new trial, an ‘ American 
trial.’ Their demand was urged so strongly, that 
the Alcalde was forced to comply, and within an 
hour the accused were tried and acquitted, on the 
same evidence upon which they were convicted the 
previous day. 


Tue Frencn Biste Soctety. This institution 
recently celebrated its anniversary in Paris. Its 
managing committee have been greatly aided in the 
accomplishment of their task by the American Bi- 
ble Society, which sent them the sum of $10,000 
the past year, and promised them an equal dona- 
tion the current year, This generosity has ena- 
bled the committee to extead the sphere ofits labors. 
French Christians feel deep gratitude towards their 
brethren of the United States 

According to the report, 87,849 copivs of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures have been put in circulation, namely, 
9,352 Bibles 78,197 New Testaments ; that is 35,- 
000 copies more thanlast year. The committee have 
directed their attention to soldiers, sailors, prison- 
ers, the sick in hospitals, the colonists of Algiers, 
&c. But the colporteurs whom they employ have 
been greatly harrassed, treated with violence, and 
more than one of them has been put in prison on 
account of his infidelity. 


The next General Trienniai Convention of the 
* Aipha Delta Phi Society,’ will be holden at 
Amherst, Mass., on Tuesday, August6. The 
Oration will be pronounced by Rev. F. D. Hun- 
tington, of Boston, and the Poem by Alfred B. 





succeed. In many ofthe large cities of Europe, | 


persons, natives or foreigners, who can produce | 


intentions of his friends came to the knowledge of | 
Mr. Bigelow, afier the sum had been collected. He 


Sr. Lovis.—Order of Exercises at Laying the 
Corner Stone of the First Congregational 
Chareh, in St. Louis, July Ist, 1850. 1. Read- 
ing the Scriptures. 1 Cuor.3; 2. Address ; 
3. Prayer; 4. Laying the Stone; 5. Hymn 
—written for the occasion ; 6. Prayer and Bene- 
diction. 

The ground was broken on the first day of 
May last, on the corner of Olive and Ninth 
streets for the erection of a new church, for the 
first Congregational (Unitarian) society of this 
city. The building will cover an area of 143 
feet by 80 feet ; the tower and spire which rises 
162 feet is situated on the extreme southeast angle 
of the building, and is 26 feet square at the base ; 
the body of the church is 84 feet long by 69 
feet wide, containing 150 pews and will seat 800 
persons ; the gallery will seat from 200 to 300 
persons. 

It is to be erected of brick and stone in that 
distinguished style of Architecture called the 
Gothic, which sprang up to adorn and dignify 
the history of the art in the middle ages. The 
style chosen by the architect is the latest period 
of the early English, or rather the early period 
of decorated English ; the window heads will be 
ramified into many intersections with trefoils and 
quartrefoils, &c., and glazed with small diamond 
shaped leaded lights in the old style. The in- 
terior of the church will be divided into nave and 
side aisles by slender clustered columns support- 
ing a false clerestory. The pulpit is placed ina 
recess 26 feet wide and canopied over with a 
large moulded gothic arch; in a similar recess 
the opposite end will be the organ gallery and 
choir. 

In the rear of the church and attached thereto, 
in the same style of architecture, there will be a 
Sunday School and a Lecture Room 64 feet long 
by 24 feet wide in the clear. 

The architect is Mr. John Johnson, formerly 
of New York and now of this city, who has prov- 
ed himself by the plans of this church to be a 
man of superior ability. The foundation stone 
work, which was very substantial, was laid by 
John Shaw. The cut stone work is under con- 
tract to Barnard Crichard. Messrs. J. & A. Mc- 
Bride will do the brick work, for which the 
bricks will be furnished by Henry Parker and 
Francis Ames, and the carpentry will be done 
by Mr. John B. Gibson. 


Reuiciovs Instruction or Staves.—The 
‘* Presbytery of the Western District,’’ Cennes- 
see, at its session at Huntington, April 18th, 
adopted, unanimously, the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That we, as a Presbytery, will 
endeavor prayerfully to observe the injunctions 
of the General Assembly to instruct the slaves 
in our bounds ; and that the sessions of each 
church, under our care, be enjoined to see ser- 
vants carefully instructed in the great principles 
of the Gospel, at home and in the church, so far 
as practicable, and report their diligence herein 
at each Spring Meeting of the Presbytery.”’ 


A Macniricent Present. By a letter just 
received from M. Vattemare, and dated at Wash- 
ington on the 2d inst., we are informed that he 
has just received advices from his agent at Paris, 
stating that the French government have made a 
donationto the New York State Library, of a 
copy of the celebrated Gallery of Versailles—a 
work containing several thousand historical en- 
gravings. ‘* To give you an idea of this mag- 
nificent present (adds Mons. Vattemare), I need 
only say that each copy occupies a case three 
feet square by twoard a half high.’? [Albany 
Argus. 


Tue Beavutirut Bust of Dr. Pierce, by 
Mr. T. Carew, of which we have heretofore 
spoken, after being exhibited and admired in 
this city for a few weeks, at the magnificent 
store of Jones, Ball, & Poor, has been removed 

to its destined place, in the Library of Harvard 
College, Cambridge ; where it stands on a sim- 

ple, but rich marble pedestal, containing a brief, 
but appropriate inscription: 





| Unrversiry or Penssytvanta. The An- 
} nual Commencement of this Institution was held 
| on Wednesday last, when the degree of A. B. 

was conferred upon twenty-five young gentle- 
; men, the degree of A. M. on eighteen, and that 
of M. D. on six others. Valedictory, by James 
W. Robins. 


Cortiecs.—-Commencement on 
‘Wednesday, August 21. The Alumm will be 
addressed by David Dudley Field. Rev. R. S. 
Storrs, Jr., of Brooklyn, 1s to deliver the Ad- 
dress before the Mills Theological Society. 


Winurams 


Rev. Dr. Higgins has commenced his labors 
a8 pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims. Rev. 
M. Hale Smith, it is stated, has entered the 
office of Mr. Choate as a law student. 





MARRIAGES, 


In this city, July 11, by Rev Mr Capen, Mr George W. 
Sprague to Miss Sarah A. Loring, all of South Boston. 

In Danver, July 7, by Rev Mr Appleton, Mr James M. 
Trow to Mise Mary C. Bushby. 

In Salem, by Rev Mr Carleton, Mr David Sinclair to Miss 
Margaret Garret; by Rev Dr Flint, Mr Richard Preston to 
Miss Sarah E. Dearborn 

In West Sandwich, July 11, by Rev E. P. Crafts, Mr Hi- 
ram Crowe’! to Miss Eliza 8. Ellis. 

In uth Berwick, Me, lith alt, by Rev B. R. Allen, John 
8. H. Fogs, M.D, to Miss Sarah F. Gordon. 

In St Louis, Mo, June 27, by Rev W. G. Elliot, Mr Rich- 
ard Madeley, Jr, to Miss Sarah Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr Samuel D. Taylor, all of 8t L 























DEATHS. 








In this city, July 9, at half-past ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, James Loring, 80 yrs—formerly a deacon in the church 
of the eloquent Stillman—a warm-hearted patriot, educated 
in the office of Benjamin Russ» 1l—for fifty-tour years a prin- 
ter and bookseller, and first editor of the Christian Watch- 
man for many years. 

July 11, of hooping cough, Harriet Jane, daughter of Mr 
Charles D. Ejl 8, of St Louis, Mo, 2 yrs 9 mos. 

In Worcester, July 14, Mrs Ann E, wife of Mr F. L. Cut- 
ting, of West Boylston, and daughter of Martin Wilder, 27. 

In Portsmouth, Mrs Lucy Hill, widow of Elisha Hill, E-q, 
68 yrs. 

In New Bedford, July 1°, Mr Peleg Jenney, Jr. His 
death was oceasioned by a fall on board ship Abraham Bar- 
kr. 

In Fairhaven, July 13, Mrs Susan Taber, 54 yrs. 

In Fall River, July 1, Anna Elizabeth, daughter of Mr 
Jas M. Osborn, aged 3 mos; 4th, Mrs Abby, wife of Mr Lin- 
coln, 39 yrs. 

In Greenland, N. H, Hon William Pickering, formerly 
Treasurer of the State and Collector of the Port of Ports- 
mouth, 72 yrs. 

In Peterboro’, N H, July 4, Mrs Manam, wife of Mr 8. 
Edes, (of the firm of Jewett, McGilvray & Co, of this city,) 
40 yrs. 


Rev. Epwarp L. Parker, of Derry, N. H, fell dead in 
the street on Sunday Jast, aftet having preached three times 
during the day. Mr. Parker wae greatly respected as a 
faithful minister ; and, besides his professional duties, he 
had for some time past been engaged in preparing a his'ory 
of the Scotch Irish emigrants to this country. The work, 
we understood from him a few weeks since, was to be put 
to press in September, and, we have no doubt, contains by 
far the best account yet prepared of that portion of our orig- 
inal population. We deeply Jament the loss of such a man, 
but hope that he has left his History of the Scotch Lrish in 
such a state of forwardness that it may soon be published. 


Died in Salem, on the night of the 14th, Hon. NATHANIEL 
Sivspre, aged 77, one of the oldest und most respected cit- 
izens of Salem—father of the Mayor of Salem, and father-in- 
Jaw of the President of Harvard University. Mr. Silsbee 
began active life as clerk of a merchant ship, and before he 
was twenty one years old, took command of a merchant 
vessel. He was afterwards a most successful merchant. 
Besides this,—as we learn from the Salem Gazette,—“ he 
served successively as representative in our State Legisla- 
ture, as member of Congress for six years, as State Senator, 
over which body he presided, and as Senator in Congress, 
for nine years, with honor to himself, and satisfaction to his 
constituents. ‘ 

“In all commercial questions, which presented them- 
selves to the consideration of Congress, while 2 member of 
both houses, no man’s opinion was more sought for, and 
more justly respected. His consistency, his high standard 
of morals and of honor, his uncompromising and unswerv- 
ing integrity, secured him the confidence of all parties,while 
his experience and practical knowledge on all commercial 
subjects pointed him out as a fit expositor on such occa- 
sions. Long after his retirement were his opinions sought 
for in this branch of legislation. 

‘t Asa citizen of his native place, no oue has more willing- 
ly discharged the claims, which society should make on its 
members He has done honor to the pioneer class of mer- 
chat princes, reared and nurtured in the early days of the 
Republic, intelligent, adventurous, the carvers of their own 
fortunes. No man has been more respected by the commu- 
nity at large—hospitable and liberal, he has lived beloved 
and honored in the circle of his friends and family, and now, 
in a good old age, his duties conscientiously discharged, and 
his earthly frame worn out, ‘he quietly sleeps with his 
fathers,’ in the orten of his God ” . 














&> Private Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pi dations at the house of the Pub- 








Street, Esq., of Albany. 


acc 
lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 


7 The Ladies of the Unitarian Society in Gloucester 
propose holding a FAIR, at the Town Hall, on the seventh 
and eighth of august, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to the improvement of the interior of their Church. 

Fee Bing offer for sale a variety of useful and ornamen- 
tal articles, with a good assortment of Children’s Clothing, 
— flannel, infunt’s dresses, &c. 

tance from friends in other places will be gratefully 
received, and donations in any form may be sent to Messrs 
Crosby & Nichols, No 111 Washington street, or to Mr C. 
C. Smith, No 46 Kilby street, Boston, by whom they will 
be forwa ‘ . 
Gloucester, July 15. is3p 20 





7 The Boston Association of Congregational Minis- 
ters will meet on MONDAY next, at the house of Rev. J. 


H. Morison, in Milton. 
july20 SAML. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 
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1. The Levantines—United Service Magazine and Spec- 
tator. 

. Angelina’s fainted—Ladies’ Companion. 
. Philosophy of the Italian Opera—Chambers’ Journal. 
. A Mouth at C inople—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
ewe of Tremont and Bromfleld sts. 
uly: 


Webster's Dictionary, Unabridged, 
IN ONE VOL., CROWN QUARTO. 


From Hon. Samuel Galloway, Secretary of State and Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools for the State of Ohio: 


Secretary of State’s Office, 
Coluinbus, O., Jan. 2, 1850. 

Messrs. C. & G. Merriam, Springfield, Massachusetts :— 

I have used, exclusively, within the last year, in all my in- 
vestigations and in all cases of doubt and difficulty in lan- 
pine* “ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” revised by 
. Goodrich, and I can, as I do, cordially r d it 

as the best Dictionary of the English language extant with 
which I am acquainted. It will be my pleasure to promote 
as fully as I can its nse and circulation. It is gratifying to 
me, as it must be to every lover of English literature, that a 
work so pre-eminent in merit and so indispensable to our 


wants has been furnished. 
q Respectfully, SAMUEL GALLOWAY. 


From Hon. R. S. Rust, Commissioner of Public Schools 
Sor the State of New Hampshire. 


Concorp, N. H., June 7, 1850. 





SOI OMS wre 








Messrs. MERRIAM : 
é - Command my services in the circulation of 
the best Dictionary of the English Language. 
Yours, &c., R. 8. RUST. 





From Horace Piper, Esq., Superintendent of Public 
Schools for the Gounty of York, Me. 


Bipperorp, Me., June 6, 1850. 


Gentlemen,—Having been engaged for the most of the 
time the past three years in preparing school books of dif- 
ferent kinds, I have of necessity used Webster's Dictionary 
constantly, and | have ever feund it by far the most com- 
om that I have ever nsed. It is truly a treasury of know- 
edge. 

I had suggested the uti'ity, to several gentlemen in my 
County, of ry Webster's Dictionary as a standard 
work for reference both by teacher and pupil, and I think 
that some teachers, if not schools, have been induced to do 
it. It will be, as it has been, my constant effort to increase 
its circulation by all hovorable means in my power. I 
wish you much success in your undertaking in publishing 
the book, which is a true legacy to the literary world 

Yours, truly, H. PIPER. 


From the Trustees of Thetford (Vt.) Academy. 
Tuetrorp Acapemy, June 3d, 1850. 
* « 7 * . 


It shall remain on our table, not only as a memento of 
your benevolence, but as a representative of the truth that 
you publish the best English Dictionary in the wor.p. 

Very respectfully yours, &c. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Principal, 
In behalf of the Trustees. 


ee 


Normal School of the State of New York. 
Resolved, unanimously, That Webster’s Qnarto Diction- 
ary be the Standard in the New York State Normal School. 
WM. H. CAMPBELL, Clerk Ex. Com. 
Albany, March 12, 1850. 





Academies of the State of New York. 

At a meeting of the Regents, held at the Capitol, Albany, 
Feb. 14, 1850, 

Resolved, unanimously, That the new edition of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary in Quarto, edited by Professor Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, and published by G. & C. Merriam, Spring- 
field, Mass., be recommended to be purchased for the Libra- 
ries of Academies under the visitation of the Regents.— 
[About 150 in number.) 

A true Copy. T. ROMEYN BECK. 


| From the Annual Report of Hon. Christopher Morgan, 


Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Public Schools 

for the State, presented to the New York Legislature, 

January, 1850 

In connection with the subject of District Libraries, the 
SuperintenJent deems it his duty particularly te direct the 
attention of the Trustees and inhabitants of the several 
School Districts, to a work of undrubted utility, and pre- 
eminently of a national character, which shou!d find a place 
in every library, viz: Webster's unabridged Quarto Diction- 
ary, published by Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Asa standard of or:hography and orthoe- 
Py, its claims to general. adoption have been recagnized by 
the most eminent scholars and stateamen of our land; and 
as a purely American work, prepared at great expense, and 
emana'ing from a source euti led to the highest credit aud 
respect, it commends itself strongly to the adoption of our 
Schou] Districts generally. 


From Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, late Mayor of Boston, and 
Treasurer of Harvard University. 


Boston, May 2, 1850. 
* * . * . 


T have long set a very high value upon this learned work, 
and can have no doubt that its introduction into the Com- 
mon Schools will be of essential service to the maturer 
minds of the teachers, and indirectly, therefore, to the open- 
ing intellects of the children. I remain, gentlemen, respect- 
tully, Your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 

Mesars. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. 





From Hon. Benjamin Seaver, of Boston, an eminent Mer- 
chant and Member of the Massachusetts Senate. 
Boston, May 3, 1850. 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield— 
. 


* * * * 


Having had my attention specially called to the merits of 
this work, while the question of furnishi g our Schools 
with it was under discussion in the Senate. I am abundantly 
satisfied that it should not only be in our schools, but also 
in our families and Counting Houses Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant. BENJAMIN SEAVER. 





From Hon. Ensign H. Kellorg, Speaker of Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 
Pirtsriecp, May 6, 1850. 
e * * * ° 


I esteem it above all price. The book itself is a great re- 
pository of learning, an honor to the il!ustrious author, to 
the American name, and to the English Language. The 
workmanship of the volume is superb. 

I wish you the completest success, in your noble enter- 
prise, as publishers, and remain, Gentlemen, with great re- 
gard, your obliged humble servant, 

FE, H. KELLOGG. 


Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 





From His Exceliency Hamilton Fish, Governor of the 
State of New York. 


ABany, April 23, 1850. 


Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass.—Gentlemen, 
‘ ‘ . Of the merits of this American Dictionary, it 
is needless now to speak. It has proved a valuable addition 
to our Libraries, and is its own best herald. The very 
large e ‘itions which have been, and which continue to be 
issned, of Dr. Webster’s books, afford the strongest evidence 
of their excellence and their enduring merit. 

Permit me, gentlemen, while returning thanks for your 
gift, also to offer the assurance of the hizh estimate in which 
I hold your valuable s-rvices in giving to the world, in such 
form as you present them, “ books that are books.” 

With very great respect, ) our ob’t servant, 
HAMILTON FISH. 





From the Springfield Portfolio, Edited by the Pupils of 
the High School. + 

Forty-seven copies of Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dic- 
tionary, published by Mess s. G. & C. Merriam, have been 
placed in the Public Schools of New York City, by autho- 
rity of the city Government, for the use of the pupils. This 
isa noble act. Probably nine out of ten of these pupils 
would otherwise never have had access to this treasure, if 
even they had so much as known of its existence. The 
Croton water-works can scarcely do as much in exertin, 
an elevating and purifying influence. Ask the hund 
scholars in the Springfield High School, fr what sum they 
would be deprived of the use of their copy. ‘“ We couldn’t 
be bought out.” 

7 The attention of School Committees, Teachers, Pa- 
rents, Pupils, and others, is respectfully invited to the above 
work. 

PUBLISHED BY 


G. & C. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


And for sale by all Boooksellers. 
July 20. lis. 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


GOOD second-hand ORGAN, in a very elegant Ma- 
hogany case, elaborately carved, with gilded pipes m 
front, having ten stops in the Great Organ, five stops in the 
swell, and a double open diapason sub-Bass to the Pedal 
Organ, with couplers, &c., will be sold at a low price to an 
immediate purchaser. The Organ is now in the High street 
Congregati‘nal Church (Rev. Mr. Chichering’s) at Portland, 
and will be ready for delivery on or about the 15th of Aug- 
ust. Terms of puyment made favorable to the purchaser. 
For further particulars apply to 
Also, for sale, two smaller sized second hand Church Or- 
guns and one good Parlor Organ. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CO., 
Organ Builders, 
Causeway street, Boston. 





july20 3tis 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


N Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Tes- 
A tament, by A. Schuman, translated from the German, 
by Dr. Beard. 1 vol.,8vo. London. 

Iilustrations of the Divine in Christianity. A series of 
Discourses, exhibiting views of the Truth, Spirit, and Prac- 
tical Value of the Gospel, by Rev. J. R. Beard, DD. 1 
vol. 8vo. London. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 





july20 


R. GREENWOOD’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
containing a journal in England in 1820—21 ; the Vil- 
lage Graveyard; Eternity of God; Milton’s Prose Works; 
the Sea; Female Literature; Moral Education; the Falls of 
Niagara; Study of Natural History; Duties of Winter; the 





Holy Land; Spring. 400 pp. Price reduced to 50c. 
lished by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july20 111 Washington st. 


Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


PIE subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 

prep and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 

market, and the difficulty experienced in Ler anaes = 
has arranged to have most of these articles 

In hia establishinent. Samples of Drugs in their 

state will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 

A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, to unalyze at any time such 


as pope daggg nae of ul} gen’ 
fe em for thereb to phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines.” , PRROWN, 


481 Washington (corner of Eliow street. 

N. B.—With the above arra’ t, all can be supplied 

with pure and unadulterated malice Physicians of Bos- 

ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 

arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 

No one allowed to put up prescriptions sp of long 
ex nce and perfect masters of their profession. 

sale of all funcy goods, Fea sage Soda, &c, dis- 


continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dis as usual on that day. 
july 20 3m 





NOTICE. 


NHE Person who borrowed the second volume of the 
Roston Quarterly Review from the Subscribers, is re- 
quested to return it without delay. 
ert, + NICHOLS, 





july20 Washington st. 
IN PRESS, 
Foot-Prints of the Creator, 
—OR— 


THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author. 
BY LOUIG AGASSIZ. 


The Old Red Sandstone; 


NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


BY HUGH MILLER. 


Illustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 


“A geological work, small in size, unpretending in spirit 
and + ite t the conscientious and accurate 
narration of fact ; its style the beautiful simp! city of truth ; 
and altogether possessing, for a rational reader, an interest 
superior to that of a novel.” (Dr. J. Pye Smith. 


“ This admirable work evinces talent of the highest or- 
der, a deep and healthful moral feeling, a perfect command 
of the finest language, and a beautiful union of philosophy 
and poetry. Nw geologist can peruse this volume without 
——t and delight.” (Silliman’s American Journal of 

jence. 





Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the geological des- 
criptions of Mr. Miller. . . . That wonderful man des- 
cribed these objects with a facility which made him asham- 
ed of the parative ag’ poverty of his own 
descriptions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,” which had 
cost him hours and days oflabor. . . He would give 
his left hand to possess such powers of description as this 
man, and ifit pleased Providence to spare his usetul life, 
he, if any one, would certainly render the science attractive 
and popular, and of equal service to theology and geology. 
It must be gratifying to Mr. Miller to hear that his discov- 
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GOOD BARGAINS. 














_ WANT 
SELL 
OUT 
OUR WHOLE 8TOCK 
—inN— 


Sixty Days! 


TO SAVE PACKING UP. 





To Accomplish This 
AS NEARLY ABS POSSIBLE, 
WE SHALL OFFER 


Unosnal Inducements ! 
TO ALL WHO ARE IN WANT 


—_or— 


FANCY OR STAPLE GOODS! 





WE SPECIALLY INVITE OUR FRIENDS AND CUS 
TOMERS to co-operate with us in this object, as we shal) 
make it as muca to their advantage as to our convenience 


Shawls, 
Mantillas and Visites, 
Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods, &c., &e 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 





June 1 





THE 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
18 NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE 
PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 
SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 


THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 
The STORE, although previously extensive, has been en. 

larged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, 

THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 
OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 
ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 





The Stock is much larger than at any former period, and 
to which t are constantly being made. It is, we be- 








ery had been assigned his own name by such an eminent 
authority as M. Agassiz, and is another proof of the value 
of the meeting of the Association, that it had contributed to 
bring such a man into notice. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
july13 Publishers, 59 Washington street. 


Philharmonic Institute. 


HE next Annual Session will be held in Boston, at the 
MELopéEox, commencing on TUESDAY, the 13th of 
August next, and continuing ten days. 

The design of this Institute is to afford an opportunity to 
teachers of acquiring the best system of imparting instrnc- 
tion in al] branches of the art, and of forming a correct style 
and refined taste. 

The members of the Institute will practice music of a 
very high order, such as few have the means of listeuing to; 
and every day during the Session, instrumental SOLOS, 
DUETTS, TRIO*, QUARTETTS, &c., will be performed 
by artists of experience and skill, for the gratification and 
instruction of the members. 

It will be the endeavor of the Board of Instruction to 
render the occasion one of equal interest and usefulness to 
all who may attend. 

Tickets for life membership, to gentlemen, $5. Ladies, 
Clergymen, and members of former Sessions of the Insti- 
tute are respectfully invited, free of charge. 

B. F. BAKER. 
J. A. KELLER. 
A. BOND. 
july 13 5tis L. H. SOUTHARD. 


‘*THE GOLDEN LYRE,” 


A new collection of Church Music, by V. C. Tay- 
tor, author of “Taylor’s Sacred Minstrel,” 
“Taylor’s Choral Anthems, “The Lute,” &c. 
will be published about the 20th August next, 


R. TAYLOR'S MUSIC, in the language of an expe- 
rienced anc competent Musician, “ is distinguished 
for fine taste, rich harmony, and perfect adaptation to 
every shade of variation in the sentiment of devotional 
poetry.” This book will contain a choice selection of id 
Standard Tunes, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel, se- 
lections trom Modern Authors, and a large number of New 
Tunes, folly equal, if not superior, to any Church Music 
ever published in this country. 
Mr Taylor is an American Composer; will the American 
Musical Public examine and judge of is works ? 
HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 
4w 
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Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 
—AND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washington street, Boston. 








new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 

piates, without extracting the roots. of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 

Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his !ong practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his prof Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decaved teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professiona! labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth, 3 50 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 2 
Extracting one Tooth, 

Cleansing “ 

Extracting with Chloroform, 

Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 


7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 
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lieve, g Jiy admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City ! 

There 1s no want of attention to tlre 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT GONFIDENCE 
on being a'-le to find whatever is desirable in this line. 





THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 

WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 
: ATTENTION ! 
SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE 
—AND AT THE— 
LOWEST PRICES! 
BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co. 
No. 4 


Brattle, neag Court Street, Boston. 
eb23 





MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


crPRICES REDUCED. ct ; 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


HIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 

season. The Cold Shower and Swi: ing BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentlemen, and sare provided with Female 
A ts. 
Invatips and CHILDREN will reccive particular etten- 
thon. 

Teams—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming tanght by a competent professor. 

Additional] rooms have been sdded, wit). Fleeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres: 
sing Rooms, which vyill at all times be found perfectly dry 
an: convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 


New Goods Cheap! 


—AT THE— 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSH, 
66 HANOVER STREET. 


~ STUART & FURBES, 


LATE BAGLEY & STUART, 
AVING completed the alteration in their store have 
added to the valuable stock, a choice selection 
—_—or— 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 
of all styles and qualities usually found in so large an estab 
lishment, such as 


SILKS, SHAWLS, VISITES, FRENCH 


—aAND— 


GERMAN GOODS 


of every variety. 

Housekeeping articles, Mourning Goods, Linens, Dam 
asks, Domestics, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Muslin De 
Laines, Ginghams, Whi'e Goods, &c. 

junel uf 66 Hanover street, Boston. 








Communion Ware. 


— Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order. 
JONES, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 


july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 


HIE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


8, blind trimmings, 


c. 
BAILEY & JENKINS. 








Also,—glass, stair and fence bal 
windows ready glazed, &c., & 
Boston. May }1 6mo 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
f 


near the Tremont House. ist nov4 





New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 

in euch faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends ‘that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 

dec2 lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





» Pe 
Grindstones ! 
1 00 BEST GRINDSTONES, framed complete,— 
with improved hangings. 

15 tons prime Nova Scotia Stones, Grindstones, Rollers, 
Frames, &c. 

For sale by PARKER & WHITE, Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone street. 

june29 4w 





Spring and Summer Goods ! 


E have received by the Jate arrivals of French and 
English Steamers and Packet Ships, 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


For the present and approaching season, 
—CONSISTING OF— 


SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


LINENS 


OF A LONG APPROVED MAKE, 
ARTICLES FOR BOYS’ WEAR, &c. 


We have also received a fullaupply of 


American Manufactured Goods. 


Purchasers will always be nble to find nearly every arti- 
cle of DRY GOODS wanted in families, and always at the 


DANIELL & CO., 





Pub-| LOWEST PRICES. 





may4 3mos 249 Washington street 





HAY TOOLS. 


E attention of Farmers and dealers in Tools, is invit- 
ed to the largest and most complete assortment of Hay 
ing Tools ever,offered in this city, viz— 

800 duzen Roby & Sawyer's celebrated Scythes, includ- 
ing Silver Steel, Cast Stecl, German Steel, and Stee! Back, 
which are warranted to prove satisfactory, otherwise they 
may be returned. 

900 Horse Hay Rakes, all the best sorts, 

2500 Dozen Hand Rakes,—Hull’s, Haven’s, Snow's, aml 
Daine’s, 
350 Dozen Lamson’s, Clapp’s, Aiken’s & Stone’s Snuaths, 
400 gross genuine Austin’s Scythe Rifles, 
75 “ common do, do 

300 «= ~=Quinebang and Indian Pond Scythe Stones, 

212 dozen Hay Forks, inciuding Morse’s, Ki g’s, &c. 

15 large “ Man Rakes,” for raking ufter a hay wagan, 

500 Grain Cradles, Sickles, Corn Hooks, &c. 

50 dozen Bush scythes and Snachs. 
All these will be sold very low, at Wholesale or Ret ail, « 


Parker & White's 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, No. 10 Gerrish Block, 
Biackstone street. 4w june29 








FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 
G. Fashionable of the day —in a plain manner, at 
a moderate price, elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to, 

344 Washington, corer of Hay ward Place, up stays. 
march2 6inis 
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[For the Register. | 
Evening Thoughts. 


It is the gentle evening hour, 

The dew-drop glistens on each flower, 
And in a deep and soft repose, 

Are sunk the Lily and the Rose. 

The birds have ceased their carolling j 
No longer on the glancing wing 

From tree to tree, they dance or fly 
With sudden motion to the sky. 

The leaves upon the forest trees, 

Are all unrufiled by the breeze ; 

The breeze itself is sunk to rest, 

And all is calm, and still, and blest. 
The moon with pensive face, and pale, 
Has thrown o’er all her silvery veil, 
Save where the trembling shadows lie, 
Like clouds upon the summer sky. 


No human voice, or step, or sound, 

Disturb the silence, deep, profound. 
1 sit within my window-seat ; 

Mine eyes alone these glories meet ; 
I sit and strive to banish fear, 

And brush away the trembling tear, 
It seems so selfish, to be sad, 

When all around is bright and glad. 


All low and sweet there comes a voice, 
It bids my soul in peace rejoice ; 
From al! around, below, above, 
Breathes forth the whisper, ‘ God is love.’ 
Oh ! Heavenly Father, strengthen me 
To place my trast alone with Thee ; 
Bustain, oh God ! my drooping heart, 
And make me feel how good thou art. 
Oh give me life —give peace, and rest, 
The higher life — the good ! the blest! 
Sav to my spirit, peace, be still, 
And trust the Heavenly Father's will. 
Oh God, thou ever hearest the cry 
Of those who humbly look on high, 
And giv’st rest, and peace, to those, 
Who in thy love and truth repose 
Thou who hast given so rich a dower 
Of beauty, to the evening hour, 
And stamp’t o’er all the deep impress 
Of harmony and happiness, 
Wilt ne'er forget the human heart, 
But wilt thy strength and grace impart 
To those who humbly seek to be 
In peace with nature and with thee. 
What though the present seemeth drear ? 
What though the spirit shrinks with fear 
To tread life’s long and lonely way ? 
The hand that quenched hope’s earthly ray 
Will make a light around us shine 


To link us to the world divine ! c. A. Be 





A Beautiful Thonght. 


The following, which we copy from the last number of 
the Missionary Herald, is from the pen of Bishop Doane: 
Chisel in hand, stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 
As an angel dream passed o'er him ; 
He carved the dream on that shapeless stone, 
With many a sharp incision ; 
With Heaven's own light the sculptor shone— 
He had caught that angel-vision. 


Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our souls uncarved, before us ; 
Waiting the hour, when at God's command, 
Our life dream passes o’er us. 
If we carve it then, on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel vision. 





SCELLANEOUS. - 
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A TALE OF THE STAGE COACH. 


Two gentlemen and a female travelling in a 
coach together, the latter in answer to a question 
that had been proposed to her, said : 

‘ | never drank any spirit till about three years 
ago, just after my youngest child was born.’ 

* “She uttered this reply in a suppressed tone of 
voice, and with evident emotion. 

‘You have been married, then!’ said the Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ she replied, ‘ I was married eight 
years since.” wage 

‘Is your husband living *’ he inquired. 

‘I suppose he is,’ said she ; ‘I have not seen 
him fur more than two years, and I do not know 
that he will ever come back again.’ 

At this moment the old Dutchman shook his 
head ; and the woman bowed down her face. Her 
bonnet concealed her features, but tears were fal- 
ling wpon her cloak. After a brief interval, the 
Englishman resumed his conversation. 

‘Iam fearful,’ said he, ‘ that you have a bad, 
perhaps an intemperate husband.’ 

His remarks seemed to summon her to the res- 
cue ; for whatever may be the nature of domes- 
tic strife, foreign interference is seldom welcom- 
ed by either party. 

‘ No, sir,’ she replied, ‘ I had as good a hus- 
band as ever lived, and he was always a very tem- 
perate man. He was a member of the temper- 
ance society. My husband was a carpenter, and 

worked as hard as any man, but he never took 
strong drink of any kind ; and if] could only say 
the same thing of myself, we never should have 
parted.” 

* How did you first contract this habit?’ said 
he. 

‘ After my last child was born,’ she replied, 
‘I had asevere fever, and was brought very 
low. It seemed as though I should never recov- 
er my strength. Our doctor, who was a skillful 
old gentleman, said nothing would raise me so 
soon asa little brandy. My husband asked him 
if nothing else would do as well, and was oppos- 
ed to my taking it. It was not pleasant at first, 
but I soon began to relish it with sugar, and after 
a month's trial, I got myself into such a state, that 
I could not live withoutit. My husband was 
greatly distressed about it, and said he would not 
have it in the house. I then got it privately, and 
the habit got so strong upon me, that] used to lie 
awake very often, thinking how good it would 
taste in the morning. I have often said, and say 
so now, that I would give the world, if it were 
mine, to be cured of this hankering ‘after strong 
drink. At last my poor children—’ 

* Poor Jeetil children!’ cried the Dutchman, 
as he brushed away a tear from his eye. 

‘My poor children,’ continued the woman, 
‘ began to suffer, and my husband became desper- 
ate. Atone time he would coax me, and, after 
I had kept myself clear of it for a week or so, he 
would make me a present, though he could poor- 
ly afford it. At another time when I could hold 
out no longer, and he returned and found noth- 
ing ready for dinner or supper, and the children 
crying, and his wife unfitted for everything, he 
would talk very harshly, and threaten to leave 
me. I deserved it all,’ said she, weeping bitter- 
ly ; ‘and L have thought, if he should come back, 
T would try to do better and leave it off, though I 
am afraid I should not be able to. I never thought 
that he would reai’y go away. He seemed, at 
last, to be givingthe matter up. He let me goon 
pretty much asT pleased. He used to take the 
two elder children, upon a Sunday, to meeting, 
and leave me at home ; for I was ashamed to go 
there, as folks had begun to take no notice of me. 
A few days before he went off he said very little 
to me, but seemed to be busy packing his chest. 
I thought allthis was done to scareme; so I took 
no notice of it. He finally put his chest upon a 
wheel-barrow, and wheeled itaway. ‘ Good bye, 
John,’ said I thinking he was not in earnest ; and 
I was sure he was not when | saw him coming 
back in about an hour, without it. Ltold him he 
had made a short voyage of it. He said nothing— 
not a word—but took the children on his lap and 
kissed them, and cried over them asif his heart 
would break. His silence, and his taking onso, 
worried me more than all Ins threats. Next morn- 
ing he asked me to take the children and go with 
4im to see his mother, who lived about a mile off. 
So I got ready. We had an old dog that watched 
round the house. My husband patted the dog— 
‘ Good bye, Cesar,’ said he, and sobbed out loud 
as he said it. I then began to fear he was go- 
ing ; and, as Ithought how kindly he had always 
used me and what a miserable wife I had been to 
him, I could nothelp shedding tears But I said 
nothing, for I still thought he only wanted to try 
me. When we got to his mother's J saw his 
chest outside of the gate. We went in, and the 
vid woman began to shed tears, but said nota 





word. I thought he meant to leave me. He| 
looked at the clock, and said it was about time for | 
the stage tu come ; and turning to me, he took my | 
hand, but it was sometime before he could speak. 
Atlast, mustering his feelings, ‘ Fanny !' said he, 
‘ there is but one way to convince you that I am 
in earnest, and that is to leave you. 1 took you 
for better or for worse, but did not take you for 
a drunkard, and I cannot live with you as such. 
You have often said you was willing to part, and 
could support yourself, it I would the children, 
and you have agreed that they should live with 
their grandmother. I have sold my tools and 
some other matters, and have raised a few dol- 
lars, which I have placed in her care for their use; 
and, if God spares my life, they shall never want. 
When she writes me word that you have kept 
clear from this habit for six months, | will gladly 
come back, but never till then.’ While he was 
speaking, the stage arrived, and I saw him lash- 
ing on his chest. I then had no longer a doubt. 
He kissed the children and his mother, and rushed 
out of the house. I followed him to the door. 
‘ O, dear John,’ said I, ‘ do not go John—do try 
me once more ;* but he never looked back ; and 
the stage was soon out of sight. ‘ He isa cruel, 
cold-hearted man,’ said I as [ sat down on the 
threshold of the door. ‘ Fanny,’ said his mother, 
as she sat wiping her eyes, ‘will you abide by 
these words at the great judgment day’ No,’ 
said 1, after a short pause, ‘ he is the kindest and 
best of husbands and fathers.’ ‘ Then try,’ said 
she, ‘ to kill the sinful habit, and win back your 
happy fireside.’ ‘I willtry,’ said 1. AndI have 
tried, but how poorly I have succeeded, every per- 
son acquainted with me, knows too well.’ ; 

When the poor creature had finished her nar- 
rative, which bore irresistible marks of truth, in 
the very manner of its delivery, the Englishman 
gave her the most admirable counsel. The old 
Dutchman turned round and gazed upon her, 
while the tears trickled down his weather-beaten 
features. 

* Mine Got,’ he exclaimed, taking off his hat 
with an air of the deepest reverence, while he 
spake, ‘ ven vil there pe an end of dish accursed 
trade? Ven vil a pody Jeave off selling de fires 
of hell to his neighbor in exchange for de poor 
leetil children’s pread ?’ 





“NOTHING TO COMPLAIN OF!” 


BY C. M. SEDGWICK 


In this great city there are characters, facts, 
and combinations of events that may point a 
moral without the unwholesome exaggeration of 
a stimulated imagination, or the false coloring 
of fiction. There are precious jewels that do 
not need the arts of setting to show them off, 
and false brilliants that a little close observation 
may detect. 

It is a more gracious task to attract by exam- 
ple than to warn by beacons. I therefvre 
| begin my lay-preaching by a passage from an old 
|jouraal, which, as the social relations are con- 
stantly changing, may now be published with- 
out an invasion of the domestic sanctuary. 

‘**T called yesterday to see my friend, Mrs. 
I love to go from the somewhat over- 
furnished and over-adorned palaces of our rich 
citizens, to an abode like iy friend’s, where 
everything expresses the triumph of moral over 
physical existence. I had been told that my 
friend’s mother, now ninety-two years old, was 
suffering from an acute rheumatism ; and when 
Mrs. invited me to follow her into her 
mother’s apartment, I confess toa cowardly 
shrinking. lexpected to see the helplessness 
of childhood, without its loveliness, suffering 
under pangs that crush the strongest manhood. 
I had rather subject my faith to any other trial 
than the spectacle of a suffering child, or the 
oppressed helplessness of second childhood. 
Great was my astonishment and delight at see- 
ing the old lady sitting upright in her chair, with 
an expression of firmness, serenity, and cheer- 
fulness, that formed a halo around her. She is 
of short stature, but in width little shrunken 
from the English amplitude of her dimensions. 
She is an Englishwoman by birth, and even now 
bears testimony to the superiority of English 
|physical training. That enduring nerve and 
muscle were neyer produced in our heated rooms, 
and in-door life. The infancy and youth of this 
beautiful age was never nurtured on candies, 
pies and cake 

** Age has come, but, like a friend, gently to 
|loose the bonds of life, and open the gates ot 
immortality. Even its infirmities are turned to 
ihappy use. Her memory is weak and scarcely 
|retains an impression of passing events As 
|soon as the agony of pain is past, she forgets 
;it, and reverts to a grateful sense of the biess- 
ings left her. In reply to my inquiries, she said, 
|** 1 an better than one could expect at my age, 
| —TJ enjoy everything,—they say old women are 
complaining, but I have nothing to complain 

















jof!”—Is this a fortunate result of imbecility, | 


jor is it an hallucination? thought I. I believe 
|my face expressed this mental inquiry, for my 
| friend said ‘** This has been the temper of my 
jmother’s whole life; in all circumstances she 
| has been content, grateful and cheerful.” 
voluntarily contrasted her with one of my ac- 
| quaintance, a silly petted child of luxury, who, | 
having the broad, continuous sunshine of her | 
| life overcast by a sudden illness, expressed as- | 
tonishment that, after twenty-seven years of | 
prosperity, ‘‘ it should enter into the head of | 
|the Supreme Being to afflict her!’? This was | 
her reverent expression, her more reverent feel- | 
ing! Daily and hourly we hear murmurings | 
|from the spoilt children of prosperity, if but a/| 
shadow fall across their path. They seem to| 
fancy themselves made to bask in the sunshine, | 
and sunshine made for them. They voluntarily | 
jclass themselves with lizards, butterflies, and | 
snakes, and forget that it is when the grub is | 
| laid away in darkness that it does its appointed | 
| work, and fulfils its destiny. 


|_ The old lady had a slight access of pain while | 


|I sat by her, and after it passed, she said in| 


WHISPER TO A WIFE. 


In the matrimonial character, gentle lady, no 
longer let your funcy wander to scenes of plea- 
sure aud dissipation. Let home be now the sole 
scene of your wishes, your thoughts, your exer- 
tions. t home be now the stage on which, in 
the varied character of wife, of mother and mis- 
tress, you strive to act and shine with splendor. 
In its sober, quiet scenes, Jet vour heart cast its 
anchor, Jet your feelings and pursuits all be cen- 
tred. And beyond the spreading trees that sha- 
dow and shelter your dwelling, gentle lady, let 
not your fancy wander. Leave to your husband 
to distinguish himself by his valor or his talents. 
Do you seek for fame at home—and let the ap- 
plause of your God, of your children and your 
servants, weave fur your brow a never fading 
chaplet. 

An ingenious writer says: ‘‘ If a painter wish- 
es to draw the finest object in the world, it would 
be the picture of a wife, with eyes expressing 
the serenity of mind, and a countenance beaming 
with benevolence ; one lulling to rest on her arm 
a lovely infant, the other employed in presenting 
a wre. page to another sweet baby, who is list- 
ening to the words of truth and wisdom from its 
incomparable mother.” : 

I think there is something very lovely in see- 
ing a woman overcome those little domestic dis- 
quiets which every mistress of a family has to 
contend with, sitting downto her breakfast ta- 
ble in the morning, with a cheerful countenance, 
and endeavoring 10 promote innocent and plea- 
sant conversation among her little circle. 

But vain will be her amiable efforts at pleasure, 
unless she is assisted by her husband and other 
members around ; and truly it is an unpleasant 
sight to see a family, when collected together, 
instead of enlivening the quiet scene with a little 
good humored chat, sitting like statues, as if 
each is unworthy the attention of the other. And 
then, when a stranger comes in, O dear, such 
smiles and animation and loquacity. ‘* Let my 
lot be to please at home,’’ says the poet; and 
truly I cannot help feeling a contemptible opin- 
ion of those parents, young or old, male or fe- 
male, who lavish their good humor and pleasant- 
ry in company ; and hoard up sullenness and si- 
lence for the sincere and loving group which 
compose their fireside. 





A Mother Praying for her Child. 


We give the fullowing extract from the Morning Watch, 
a work just published by G. P. Purnam of this city. Many 
a Christian mother’s heart wil! beat quicker as she recog- 
nises in the words of the poet the impulses of her own bos- 
om and the counterpart of her own dai'y orison : 
For her child, prayed she, 

That God would care for him alway, 

And lead him in His perfect way. 

And whatsoever of alloy 

Were mingled in her song of praise, 

Or pain, und suffering, and disease, 

And waking nights, and weary days ; 

Still it would be a song of joy, 

Ifa kind Fatuer would protect her boy : 

But thou art merciful, she said, and wise, 

Oh, guide thou a’ his destinies ; 

Not this world’s fame | ask for him, 

Or power, or place, or length of days ; 

But give him strength, pure thoughts and praise, 

And make his great heart in all things 

Constant in giving — as a fountain flings 

Sweet waters momently : 

But if the time shall be 

When he no more will harken unto Thee ; 

Follow no more thy counsels ; and astray, 

His feet go down that way 

Which leadeth unto darkness and the grave, 

And there be noue to save; 

And then, amid the shoutings and the strife 
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And rushing of the wheels of Ife, 
Shadows, terrible and dim, 

Fold round him, til! he see no more 
The beacon on the far-off shore, 

Fold round him, and no ange] stay 

His quick step Cown that starless way : 
Oh, Fatuenr ! let me die for him! 

Let him not die ! — but in that day 

Oh, let me die for him ! 


Thus daily on the marbled bench, 
The morning and the evening each, 
Were hallowed ; and every day 
The two fair angels seemed to say, 
That strength was in that prayer, which would not pass 
away. {N. ¥. Recorder. 





THE WAY TO BE HAPPY, 


A story is told of two travelers in Lapland, 
which throws more light on the art of being 
happy than a whole volume of precepts and 
aphorisms. Upon a very cold day in the winter 
they were driving along in a sledge, wrapped 
up in furs from head to foot. Even their faces 
were mostly covered ; and you could see hardly 
anything but their eyebrows ; and these were 
white and glistening with frost. At length 
they saw a poor man who had sunk down, be- 
numbed and frozen in the snow. ‘* We must 
stop and help him,” said one of the travelers, 
‘*Stop and help him!” replied the other ; 


| ** you will never think of stopping on such a 


reply to some expression of concern from me, | 


|** Indeed, I have nothing to complain of!” 
| And the sweet serenity of the smile with which 
| she said it, was worth a thousand written argu- 
| ments for Providence. 

| I looked around the apartment of my old 


| consequence ? 


day as this! We are half frozen ourselves, 
and ought to be at our journey’s end as soon as 
possible.” ** But I cannot leave this man to 
perish,”’ rejoined the more humane traveler; ** I 
must go tw his relief;’’ and he stopped his 
sledge. ‘' Come.’’ said he, ‘‘ come, help me to 
rouse him.’’ ‘ Not I,’’ replied the other. * I 
have too much regard for my own life to expose 
myself to this freezing atmosphere more than is 
necessary. 1 will sit here, and keep myself as 
warm as I can, till you come back.’’ So saying, 
he resolutely kept his seat, while his companion 
hastened to the relief of the perishing man, 
whom they had so providentially discovered. 
The ordinary means for restoring consciousness 
and activity were tried with complete success. 
But the kind-hearted traveler was so intent upon 
saving the life of a fellow-creature, that he Rad 
forgotten his own exposure ; and what was the 
Why the very effort which he 
made to warm the stranger warmed himself!— 


| and thus he had atwo-fold reward. He had the 


sweet consciousness of doing a benevolent act, 
and he also found himself glowing from head to 


friend,—it wanted some of the comforts, and | foot by reason of the exertions which he had 


many of the appliances, that the luxurious deem| made. 


And how was it with his companion, 


indispensable, and use thanklessly. In truth,| who had been so much afraid of exposing him- 


ishe has little, according to the vulgar estimates, | self? 


to thank the world for. She once lived in 


He was almost ready to freeze, notwith- 


pros- | standing the efforts he had been making to keep 


| perity, and therefore must be conscious of its ab-| warm ! 


|sence ; but she finds ‘ nothing to complain of.” 
| She is the only sister of a painter whose name 
| is well known among British artists. He spent 
{much of his life in Rome, and has enriched his 
|country with pictures whose engravings I am 
told adorn the studios of our best artists. He 
| I presume, was married to the arts, and in that 
|high connection overlooked the ties of nature. 
| His sister has found nothing to complain of in 
| his seeming neglect, but pleases herself in cher- 
| ishing with happy affection every relic assuciated 
with him. By a singular fatality, she has but 
| one relative in the world, my friend her daugh- 
jter. She has distant relatives in England, but 
jas they are well-conditioned, and have not 
jsought her, she does not seek them; and in 
|their neglect, which would have converied less 
genial elements into misanthropy, she sees 
‘* nothing to complain of.”’ 

Others not so well born, or well-bred, or well- 
endowed, or in early life so marked by the 
accidents of fortune, certainly not entitled as she 
now is, by the consecrations of time and many 
virtues, are surrounded by ‘‘ troops of friends,’’ 
|by all the respect and observance that should 
wait on age. 

From her friends have fallen away—genera- 
tions have passed off—light after light has been 
put out—and yet she finds ‘* nothing to complain 





One blessing is left to her—worth all the 
|world without it—her faithful child, who, 
| like an angel, keeps her patient watch beside 
|her mother from year to year. With this in. 
| finite blessing of filial devotion, better than chil- 
|dren and children’s children, who gather round 
|the rich man’s bed, waiting for death to make its 
| transfers—with this possession and the heaven 
temper that curns all the sour and bitter of life 
to sweetness, I, too, feel that my old friend has 
“* nothing to complain of.’ [Parlor Magazine. 





Potireness aT Home. Nothing sits so grace- 
fully upon children, and nothing makes them so 
lovely, as habitual respect and dutiful deport 
ment towards their parents and superiors. It 
makes the plainest face beautiful, and gives to 
every common action a nameless but particular 
charm. 





| 
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The lesson derived from this little incident is 
very obvious. We are all travelers to a distant 
country. At every step of our journey we find 
other travelers who need our friendly aid. 
Nay, God has ete ow them around our path in 
great numbers ; ‘and, far as the eye can reach, 
we see the their dense and gloomy ranks. Now 
there are two ways of meeting these objects of 
Christian sympathy and brotherly regard. We 
can go forward with the stern purpose of a sel- 
fish and unloving spirit, saying, in reply to 
every appeal which is addressed to our better 
feeling, ‘* Depart in peace; be ye warmed and 
filled ;’? or we can say with the warm-hearted 
traveler, ‘‘ I cannot see this man perish ; I must 
haste to his relief.” And the rule which we 
adopt for our guidance in such cases, will deter- 
mine the qu2stion, whether we are to be happy 
or unhappy. The man who lives ouly for him- 
self, cannot be happy. God does not smile 
upon him ; and his conscience will give him no 
peace. But he who forgets himself in his de- 
sire to do good, not only becomes -a blessing to 
others, but opens a perpetual fountain of joy in 
his own bosom. [Day-spring. 





Aw Enciisn Sneer Resvxep. 
his last pamphlet, speaking of America, asks: 
** What great human soul, what great thought, 
what great noble thing, that one could worship, 
or loyalty admire, has yet been produced there ?”’ 
** What human soul!’? Wasnineton. ‘* What 
great thought?’ Liserry. ‘* What great no- 
ble thing?”? A HOME For THE HomeLEss ; Bread 
FOR THE STARVING ; ProtecTioN FOR THE OP- 
pressed. We do not know that these are things 
which sycophants could worship, or loyalty ad- 
mire ; but the fame of the first, the sacredness of 
the second, and the uncircumscribed extent of 
the third, are what freemen admire, and intend 
to defend. [Eclectic Journal. 





Some three hundred thousand emigrants from 
Europe land annually on our shores. In ancient 
times these would have been hordes of Celts or 
Teutones seeking, sword in hand, for better quar- 
ters in foreign lands. Christianity and com- 
— have done something to improve the 
world. 





Carlyle, in 


The subjoined letter from Hon. Horace 
Mann, was written in reply to an invitation from_ 
the Committee of Arrangements to be present at, 
thie City School Celebration on the Fourth :— 

Wasnineton, July |, 1850. 


Dan. L. Haskell, Esq.—Dear Sit: Your fav- | 


Couneil of the city of Boston have made arrange- 
ments to have a celebration of the next Anniver- 
sary of American Independence, by their Pub- 
lic 
have been instructed by the Committee of Ar- | 
rangements to invite me to be present on the 

occasion. 

I shall regret being absent from no other 

place, on that day so much, as from the celebra- 

tion in which the children of the Boston Public 

Schools are to participate. With the fathers of 
the city, I should like to be a guest; but with 

its children I should like to be a host, pouring 

out upon them the hospitalities of my hand, and 

the affections of my heart. 

I rejoice at the policy, and would commend 
the wisdon of introducing the Public Schools 
into the celebrations of our National Anniversary. 
The fourth of July is an occasion in which 
children should take a conspicuous part; it is a 
day, which they should be taught by every 
form of precept and of association, to hold 
sacred ; and to whose honorable perpetuation, 
they should give their early vows. 

The manner of celebrating this day will be 
adapted to the taste and character of those who 
are to celebrate it. Hence, when children and 
females are to unite for such a purpose, this 
union will increase the sobriety, the decorum, 
and the temperance of the occasion, and will 
diminish its revelry, its turbulence and its noise. 
On these festive days, I confess that I could 
never see any very intimate connection between 
patriotism and gunpowder. 

There is another consideration which inereas- 
es my sense of the propriety of your contem- 
tore course. Almost half the children in the 

oston Public Sehoels are of foreign parentage. 
All these children we wish to adopt into our 
beneficent republican system; we wish te treat 
them as our own, to prepare them to become 
good and wise citizens, and to naturalize them 
into our affections, as well as by our laws. 
They caanot join with us when we say that our 
Fathers achieved Freedom for the couutry. In 
thousands of cases, it was their Fathers, with 
whom our Fathers contended. 

Looking backwards, our histories are diverse ; 
but looking forwards, we hope it will ever be 
the same. Let us have a form of celebration, 
then, in which the native born child and the 
child of foreign parents can sympathise, both 
looking forward to the same brilliant and equal 
career for themselves and their descendants ; and 
neither knowing any other ground of distinction 
than superiority in intelligence and virtue. 

Another reason why I rejoice in this new 
feature in your celebration is, that we do not 
wish any longer to instil the old ideas of war 
into the minds of the young. These ideas, we | 
trust in God, are fast becoming obsolete. In- 
stead, then, of looking into the past to gloat/ 
over the triumphs of arms, let us train our! 
children to look into the future for the benefi- | 
cent and bloodless glory of the triumphs of | 
peace, | 

For the sake, then, of quiet and order, and all | 
the more gentle sisterhood in the family of the} 
virtues ; for the sake of gracing our public} 
festivities with the refining influence of woman ; | 
and especially for the sake of inspiring our chil- 
dren, not with that physical courage or ferocity, | 
which, on the signal of war, or without the sig- | 
nal of war, rushes to the destruction of human | 
life and the havoe of al] its enjoyments, but with | 
that moral courage which scorns the temptations | 
of wealth and luxury, and repels the seductions 
of political ambition, I do most 2arnestly hope | 
that the manner of celebrating our National | 
Birth-Day will be gradually transformed and re- | 
deemed from all species of revelry and intem- | 
perate indulgence, and from that strange notion, | 
that there is any natural connection between | 
wit, eloquence or ethics, on the one hand, and | 
burning of gunpowder on the other; so that we 
may everywhere behold social assemblies, at | 
which al! ages and both sexes may be present | 
and where literary and moral associations shall | 
constitute the chief charm and attraction of the | 
time. 





, 
Very truly and sincerely, yours, &c., 
HORACE MANN. 
| 
| 





Cuariey ann THe Lirrte Boox. Charley! 
was a very poor little hoy, two small to know | 
how to read, yet his parents did not neglect him. 
| They taught him the first principles of religion | 

from the Child's Catechism. He loved to learn,) 
|and valued his little book highly. Charley was 

jtaken sick. His physician said he must die.— | 
His friends must gave up the little boy they lov- | 
jedso well. When the chill of death came on} 
|him, and the darkness which overshadows the 

'grave began te surround him, he was restless.— | 
| He asked for his little book. It was brought. 

| With it was associated, in his mind, all he knew | 
of God and religion. He grasped it in his hand, | 
| clasped it to his bosom, smiled, and died. 

















Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
ae ARD WINSLOW would reapectfally inform his 
} patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location of 


| POTHECARY. 
A 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIt BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
ORS ; 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY, 


or of the 18th ult. informs me that ‘ the City | Carne original music and selections from 
} 
\ 


the best European and American Composers. 


Consisting of Tunes, AntHEMs, Morets, Ix- 
reason SENTENCES and Cuants, withan appendix 
es Se Is;”’ of the moat approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
igh and Grammar Schools ;”’ and that you gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Win 


Liam B. Brapsury. ; 
We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection aud gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ged, or sel i by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MeNDLSsoHN CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity st te epee qnality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, s afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is forjsale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores, 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 








SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a lurge collection 

of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 

NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 


iP Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 


C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools : 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
Fuller. 

*.* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Kev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of ths Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospe] Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

The Words of Christ; from the New Testament. 
— Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 


The First Book for Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday School Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen «©. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

i? Specimens of the above will be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
tion. may'l 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


I AVING every facility for manufactur'ng and purchas- 
ing to the beat advantage, with experienced and skil- 
foi workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 


The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 


Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Paimer, with 28 
stops. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
Stopes. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 23 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Pau”’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
with 52 stops. 

WM. B. D. FIMMON2 & CvU., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 


march30 2wiseoposéim 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLX., FOR JULY, 


—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Geonrcs Putryam, D. D., and Rev. Geonce E. Exriis 
CONTENTS. 


The Christ of the Gospel, and of St. Paul, 
Agassiz’s Tour to Lake Superior, 
lil. Bakewell, on a Future Life, 
1V. Miracles, 
V. Martineau’s Reign of William Fourth, 
Vi. Erasmus. 
Vil. Wordsworth, the Christian Poet, 
VIIl. The Diversity of Origin of the Human Race. 
1X. Natices of Recent Publications. 
X. ReBous and Literary Intelligence 
Tr A new volume commences with this number. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


Article L. 
Il. 
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DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 


HARMONY ot the Four Gospels, by Lant Carpen- 
ter. 1 vol. 
Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, D.D.~ 
Edited by Russell Lant Carpenter. 1 vol. 
Sermons on Practical Subjects, by the late Lant Carpen- 
ter, D.D. 
Carpenter's Reply to Bishop Macee. 
Carpenter's Lectures on the Atonement. 
A few copies of the above may be had at reduced prices 
of CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
june 8. No. LLL Washington st. 





SMITH & MELVIN, 325 

Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual tacilities for importing 


bis SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on | amd selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 


the 24th of this month. 
m future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and fornished in the best style. 
maticpthorough, exact course of stady will be pursued, 
such a8 to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 


undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore: Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
branches included, payable semi annually in January and | 
duly. | 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head | 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents xnd guardians | 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer | 
with the principal. sep29. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


rcnarp Hitt Famity Boarpine Fcnoont. Mr. and | 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their | 
Boarding School in a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- | 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their | 
course of instruction will embrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircuspure RatLroap, 
six miles from Boston, iv the midst of extensive avd diver- 
sifled grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Hill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 

Mosic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in | 
Boston. | 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. | 
Rererexces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Eay,, (Lattie & Brown ) Boston. 


For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marc 16 


Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY. 


HE Subscriber gives notice that the SUMMER TERM 
of his Family Boarding School for Boys, will com- 
mence on the 8th of July. 

TLis establishment unites the advantages of a healthful 
and pleasant location, with those of large und convenient 
buildings, and extensive and retired grounds. 

Thorough instruction is given in all branches preparatory 
to College or Mercantile pursuits. : 

Application for admission may be made by letter, or by 
personal interview with the subscriber, at his re-idence, on 
Centre street, corner of Pond street, Jamaica Aen Rox- 

Cc. VIN 





bury. 
june22. 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 
a Summer Term of this School will commence on 
Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 

of pupils will be received into the Subscriber's family ; und 
the constant care and attention of himself and his wife will 
be devoted to them, as regards both their inteliectual and 
moral training. 

Terms :—$132, per annum. 


, Rererences, Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Win. H. Knight, 

Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 

ton; Rev. A.R Baker, Medford; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 

burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. §. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 

mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 
Framingham, May 11, 1850. 38mos 


The Spanish Language. 


yi by Subscriber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to 
give instruction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 
classes or individuals. Apply at No. 1 Bedford Place, 
where terms aud hours will be made known. 

Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev. J. K. Lothrop ; 


Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. MRS. ANNA Y. LORD 
5 z . < 








end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the | 


| 


A syste- | 


| 
| 
| 


He purposes limiting the school, | ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 


pensed at their establishment. june23 





BIBLES. 


NHE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository, 
15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand, 


| Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 


American Bible Society. 
Also, Oxford and London editions. 
Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive, 


| embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, Weich, Gaelic, French, 


German, tutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swes 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

cr Quarto “ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


NTRODUCTORY Lessons on Christian Evidences, by 
Archbishop Whately. Ist American from the 10th 
london edition. This edition has been prepared by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, and is approved by the Middlesex Sunday 
School Association. 
Price $1.80 a dozen. 





Copy furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


PHASES OF FAITH, 


By the Author of “Tue Sou.” 


UST received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
eF ton street.—Phases of Faith; or, Passages froin the 
History of my Creed, by F. W. Newman, 8vo. Also, a 
few copies, remaining, of “The Soul,”}her sorrows and aspi 
rations: an Essay towards the Natural History of the 
Soul, = the basis of Theology, by F. W. Newman. 

june 


junes, li2os. 








CCOLESIASTICAL MEMORIALS; relating chiefly to 
Religion and its Reformation, under the Reigns of 
King Henry VIIL., King Edward VI. and Queen Mary the 
First; with the Appendixes containing the Original Papers, 
Records, &c., by JohwStrype, 7 vels 8vo_ half calf. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
june29 112 Washington st. 


GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CURE OF 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


[* offering to the community this justly celebrated rem- 
edy for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opini of distinguished men, and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts wil) not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 

FROM BEN. SILLIMAN, M. D., L. L. D., ETC. 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale College, 
Member of the Lit. Hest. Med. Phil. and Scien. Socie- 
ties of America and Europe. 

“1 deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirable com- 
position from some of the best articles in the Materia Med- 
ica, and a very effeetive remedy for the class of diseases it 
is intended to cure.” 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849. 

PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—“ 1 have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor that no med- 
icine I have ever kaown has proved so eminently success- 
ful in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 

Writes— That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 
the best medicine for Pulmonary A ffections ever given to 
the public,” and states that “his dwughter, after being 
obliged to keep the room four months with severe settled 
cough, accompanied by raising of blood, night sweats, and 
the attendant symptoms of Consumption, commenced the 
use of the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL,’ and had completely 


recovered.” 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Dr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years I wus afflicted with 
a very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of my attending phy- 
sician | was induced to use your CHERRY PECTORAL, 
and continued to do so till I considered myself cured, and 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. 
JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, ss. Sprinorieip, Nov. 27, 1848 
This day appeared the above named James Randall, and 
pronounced the above statement true in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
PorTuLann, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 
Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which confined me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming symptoms of consumption. I had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, antil 1 
used your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, 
J. D. PHELPS. 
If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
And sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine generally 
throughout the country. 
june 22. 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 








3m 








THE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM 
—or— 


Lessons from the Old and New Testaments on Religion 
and Morality. 


For the use of Families and Sunday Schools, by Lewis G. 
Pray, Author of History of Sunday Schools. > pdm 


33HE following among others, voluntary testimonials to 


— the character and value of the ‘ Christian’s Catechism ’ 
a 


ve been received by the author from Clergymen and Lay- 
men of our denomination. 


“1 thank you for the copy of the Christian’s Catechism, 
which you were kind eno to send me. I have read it 
carefully through, and think it admirably adapted for the . 
purpose for which it was composed. To suggest topics of 
conversation to a class, and to make teacher and taught, 
search the Scriptures, 1 know of no text book better adapt- 
ed. This, in my view, should be the end proposed by all 
books used in Sunday Schools.” 


“1 thank you for the copy of your Catechism you sent 
me. It seems to me the very thing to supply an existing 
need both in respect to teacher and pupil. 1 wish to supply 
_ portion of my Sabbath School with the work. fend me, 

Cc. 


‘*T regard it as an excellence of your Catechism that it is 
suited to make the scholar study and think ; that it expects 
a prepared lesson on his part ;—while, at the same time, it 
is, throughout, so very suggestive, and so seizes hold of the 
really important facts and principles, disposing them in 
suitable order, that it can hardly fail to incite an intelligent 
teacher to doing his part. The topics seem to be very well 
chosen indeed. The employm nt of Scripture language for 
answers, presents some peculiar advantages ” 

“Tt fills a space I have wished to see occupied, and sup- 
plies what—so far as the first part is concerned, | had once, 
when a Sunday School teacher, thought of attempting my- 
self. Children grow up without any accurate knowledge of 
the Old Testament for the want of this very Manual which 
you have now prepared. * * The arrangement of the 
Second Part strikes me also as felicitou«, and calculated to 
impress children concerning moral and religiovs duties.” 


“It appears to me really to supply a great want in Sunday 
School instruction, and to supply it well.” 


“TI should not want anything better as a Sunday School 
teacher, than to take your little book with acluss of young 
scholars,—go along slowly and thorough 'y, and require them 
to repeat the Scripture passages referred to,—talk with 
them—ex plain—illustrate—require at every new lessona 
recapitulation on their part of what I had said on the pre. 
vious Sunday (that wouid exercise their memory, and deep- 
en the foundation I wished to Jay) and after I have thus been 
through the book, go over it again with them twe or three 
times.” 


* I have not examined a Manual in which answers are 
given by quotations from Scripture with which I have been 
more pleased than with yours.” 

“T have never been quite satisfied with the mode of teach- 
ing in our Sabbath Schools. Teachers are too much cun- 
fined to their text books. The schools are mechanical and 
covsequently monotonous. The suggestions to teachers in 
the First Part of your book will tend somewhat to break up 
that evil.” 


“1 thank you heartily on my own account for your Chris- 
tian Catechism, and in vehalf of the less fortunate class of 
children among whom I am more particularly exlled to 
jJabor. = * I like the Second Part of your Menua! espe- 
cially in which Religious and Mor»! duties are pointed out 
in specific passages of Scripture of, generally, so simple and 
direct a character that any child able t« perceive the nature 
of the duty cannot but anderstand the langnage of the in- 
junction. The longer I live the more do | reverence the 
“ Book of Books”, and I think the more it is studied and 
stamped on the memory the better.” 

“A thorough examination of your Catechism has given 
me great satisfaction, and meets with my unqualified appro- 
bation. It meets a want which has long been felt,—at 
jeast which I have felt ever since | have been the Pastor of 
a Sunday School. In my judgment it possesses advantages 
over any C»techism now in use among us, snd supplies de- 
ficiences which they exhibit. I have already in'roduced it 
into our school, and another year sha’! call fer more copies.” 

“Your little ‘Christian’s Catechism’, I have just run 
through, and think ita valuable addition to our stock of 
Sunday Schoo] books.” 

“A Catechism is one of those important works whose in- 
fluence for good or evil, cannot easily be estimated. The 
orbit of its tiniest words no astronomical science is adequate 
to calculate. Taking this view, what shall be said of your 
compilation? lam settled on one point,—that you have 








fie Subscribers would ask the particular attention 


Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, avi many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book bas been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are Letter adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytans is in use. 

MAINE. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New HampsHire. 

Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 

VERMONT. 

Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
ceater; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newtou; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northbore’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


{24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
NHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 

&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 

enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 

of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is 4 remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
‘udiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
way be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
lirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

xp Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P.M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 

MASON M. MILES, M. D. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. is3m& 0s 





DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
{[N ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
23 TREMONT ROW, 


(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M. D, 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 
D"*: CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
vr 





ROSBY & NICHOLS publish this day, Chronicles and 
Characters of the Stock Exchange, by John Francis, 
author of the History of the Bank of England, first Ameri- 
can edition, to which are added Stock Tables from 17’2 to 
1846, Dividends of the Bank of England Stock from 1694 to 
1847, &c. 


june29 111 Washington street. 





gene ape WORKS. Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, and other Works. by Rev. Joseph Bingham, 
with the quotations at length, in the original languages, and 
a biographical account of the author. 9 vols. 8vo. full calf 
extra For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
june29 112 Washington st. 





OMMUNION THOUGHTS. Crosby & Nichols have 
just published C ion Thoughts, by Rev 8. G. 
Bulfinch, | vol. Clergymen and others wishing copies for 
circulation, will be supplied at a large reduction from the 
retail price. 
junes. 





li2os. 111 Washington st. 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lavies Save Tue Pieces. 


VER; BELLOWS tnkes pleasure in saying to such 
t Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uf- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, aud can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
r ble terms. Principal office, 





june 15. tf 
A YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestiouable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as an attendant of a judy or 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Pana, No, 22 
lace. 





., 68 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 


o> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and war- 





School str io. 
may I8 si tala a saat 


rants them firm as new, at the above place. 


, and is m possession of all the modern im- 
proveme: ts in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac-li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Piate, or otherwise. 


Dr. C. would respec' fully invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Minera! Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACT!'NG TEETH. 

N. B.—cTHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 


Prices -atis factory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 


of Harvard University ; aiso to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
ene rally. feb23 





S:ained and Ornamenied Glass, 
JI. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT unl ORNAMENTED 
M GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Or i Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats. Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 

{t is an excellent Paint fer Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. 7T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
conts mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 





of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- | regret, or will ever guinsay. 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collectiow of | 


The | 


put nothing into it which any sincere believer in Christ will 
If your Catechism is faulty in 
anything it must be in what is wanting, and not in what it 
| has: The error if anywhere, lies in its omissions not in its 
And yet some of its omissions are praise- 
worthy aid admirable ; and come precisely into accordance 
with my notions and experience. * You have given the 
teacher something to do. * * Your brief hints at the 
close of the chapters, in the first half, are to the purpose, 
and to use a familiar phrase, ure “firet rate "—“ THE 
hing.” 

Second Edition, revised and corrected. Just published by 

may4 8. G. SIMPKINS. 


| commissions. 





By 2 ore AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CU., 200 Broad+ 
way, New York. 

1. Greek anpd Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grawmar, 12mo, 75 
ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, l2mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Bouk, 62 cta—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Aruold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, L2mo, $1 50—ieza’s Latic 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 
cola, 12m0, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Speacer, L2mo, $1—Taciws’s Histories, with Notes 
by Tyler, 12mo0, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cis. 

il. Frescu.—Collou’s Dramatic French Reader 
12.n0, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 1€ 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ullendorff's New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $i—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern Freach Reader, 12mo, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, l2uw, $1 30. 

Ill. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12me, $1—Adler’s German and Euglish aad Eug— 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Olendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 5U—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Ivatran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff?'s New Method of Learning Naliaa, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 §0—Key wo do 74 cts. 

V. Spanisa#.—Oliendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T’. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

HeBREW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. ExGuisn.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12.00, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Croaby’s ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
88 cts--Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cis—Grahaw’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12m0, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, ]2mo, $1l— 
Markham’s School History of England, evlited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’ 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratery, 
Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 

nglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 

Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi-+ 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY Reapy.—Beise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Ofiiciis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorfi’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. = ag20. 


Commission Paper Establishment. 
JONES & WHEELWRIGAT, 


Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 
AVE constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Book paper, medium and medium and a half; double do, 
of v-rious weight and color Any size and quality made to 
order at short notice. 
FANCY COLORED PAPER. 
For handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and 
unglazed double cap, assoried colors, for writing-book cov- 
ers. 











NEWSPAPER. 


Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 

qualities usually called for, such as 
27X42 
27X42 
26X37 
26X36 
26X36 


24X38 
24X38 
24X38 
24X56 
24X36 
24X35 
24X34 
23X34 
23X33 
23X33 
21X20 
19X24 20 lbs. 
FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST 

Quarto Post, extra superfine, fine, and common, white 
and blue plain and rued ; Packet Post, extra superfine, 
plain and ruled ; Commercial Post ; white and blue Folio 
Post. 

TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 

Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, all sizes; Bag Paper, 
Teu Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes; cheap Cap and 
Letter Paper. 


30 Ibs. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 
Hard Ware Paper, all sizes; white and colored Wrap- 
ping, do. do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidiitz powders. 
TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white and assorted. 
TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS. 


Satin Enamelled Cards, of superior quality, at 
low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra 
Enamelied Cards ; Satin Enamelied sheets, 20x24. 

mayli lniszmos 


AS PR SS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREETS, 


TERMS.—THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, o 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for ar} 
copies, a sixth “opy will be sent gratis. 


rices 3 
i fine 





prompt attention. 
J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston, 
Smis9mos 





aprilé I 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion 
the publisher, untilall arrearages are 
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